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The Night of the Martians by Edward Oxford 
14 Panic struck America fifty years ago this month, when millions listening to the 
Orson Welles radio dramatization of The War of the Worlds mistook fantasy for fact. 


Those Thrilling Days of Yesteryear by John F. Wukovits 
“Going it alone’’ without the major New York networks, station WXYZ in Detroit 
created some of radio’s most memorable adventure programs—including The Lone Ranger. 


“Private Robert Shurtleff’ by Kathleen Doyle 


30 This unusual Revolutionary War volunteer harbored a secret identity that would 
have disqualified the soldier—twice wounded in battle—from serving. 


CSS ‘‘Alabama”—Lost and Found by C.S. Lambert 

3 2, One hundred and twenty-four years after she was sunk off the coast of France in a 
crucial Civil War naval battle, this Confederate warship is again the focus of 

high-seas drama. 


Cruise and Combats of the “Alabama” by John McIntosh Kell 


38 Disrupting and destroying Union shipping from the Gulf of Mexico to the South 
China Sea, the CSS Alabama was the most-feared of the Confederate commerce raiders. 
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One of the most dramatic naval battles of 
the Civil War took place not in American 
waters but off the port of Cherbourg, 


4 Editor’s Desk 


6 Mailbox France, when the USS Kearsarge sank the 
Confederate raider CSS Alabama in June 
r4 History Today 1864. French impressionist Édouard 


Manet, whose painting of the action 
appears on the cover, was one of 
thousands of spectators. After more than 
a century on the bottom of the English 
Channel, the Alabama is again the focus 
of widespread interest; see pages 32-37. 
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Editor’s Desk 


OR TENS OF MILLIONS of 

Americans during the 
1930s and ’40s, radio was 
the chief medium for news 
and entertainment. In my 
small Washington commu- 
nity, for example, there was 
just one motion picture a 
week (on Sunday nights in 
the Grange Hall), and the 
only newspapers most peo- 
ple received, as far as I can 
recall, were our three 
county weeklies. But radio 
was there twenty-four hours a day, linking us with 
the rest of the world through news and hundreds of 
dramatic, musical, adventure, and comedy shows. 

For my age group during those years, the after- 
noon adventure programs held center stage. Five 
days a week, the hours from about four-thirty to six 
P.M. were dominated by a succession of fifteen- 
minute serials sponsored by the likes of Wheaties, 
Kellogg’s Pep, and Ovaltine. There were, to name a 
few, the Adventures of Superman, Captain Mid- 
night, The Tom Mix Ralston Straight-Shooters, Sky 
King, Buck Rogers in the Twenty-Fifth Century, 
and Jack Armstrong the All-American Boy. 

Later in the evening we tuned in to the half-hour 
shows: Red Ryder, The Cisco Kid, The Green Hor- 
net, Sergeant Preston of the Yukon, and—that 
giant among radio heroes—The Lone Ranger. 

Premium offers from sponsors added to the ex- 
citement. Ten cents and a cereal box-top sent to Bat- 
tle Creek or Chicago would bring by return mail a 
Jack Armstrong Pedometer, a Lone Ranger Atomic 
Ring, a Captain Midnight Code-O-Graph, or a Tom 
Mix Glow-in-the-Dark Arrowhead/Compass/ 
Magnifying Glass. 

Around dinnertime the news commentators took 
over. The newsmen our household usually listened 
to were Gabriel Heatter (‘‘There’s good news to- 
night!’’) and Lowell Thomas (‘‘Good evening, ev- 
erybody!”’ and ‘‘So long until tomorrow!’’). But 
there were also Elmer Davis, H.V. Kaltenborn, 
Drew Pearson, Fulton Lewis Jr., Walter Winchell, 
Paul Harvey, and Frank Hemmingway. For Holly- 
wood gossip there was Jimmy Fidler, and for 
sports, the Colgate Sports Newsreel with Bill Stern. 

Comedy shows entertained the whole family. We 
chuckled at—and with—Lum and Abner, Fibber 
McGee and Molly, ‘‘Our Miss Brooks,” ‘‘My 
Friend Irma,” Blondie and Dagwood, the Aldrich 
Family (my favorite), and Amos and Andy. Virtu- 
ally all of America’s leading entertainers had radio 
shows, usually in a comedy vein as well—Bob 
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Hope, Jimmy Durante, Ed- 
gar Bergen (with Charlie 
McCarthy), Fred Allen, 
and Jack Benny. 

For Hollywood drama we 
had the Lux Radio Theatre, 
featuring the great stars of 
motion pictures, and for 
Broadway drama we had 
the First Nighter Program, 
emanating from the ‘“‘little 
theatre off Times Square.” 

Listeners seeking high ad- 
venture found it on Sus- 
pense, Escape, X-Minus One, Dimension-X, and— 
those greatest of radio adventures—/ Love a 
Mystery with Jack Packard, Doc Long, and Reggie 
Yorke; and Gunsmoke, featuring Marshall Matt 
Dillon as played by William Conrad. 

Good grappled with evil nightly on dozens of 
crime programs: Mr. District Attorney, Gangbus- 
ters, This is Your FBI, Bulldog Drummond, Nick 
Carter Master Detective, Sam Spade, The Thin 
Man, The Fat Man, and most gripping of all, The 
Shadow (‘‘the weed of crime bears bitter fruit’’). 

There were musical shows of every persuasion— 
and in those days music was ‘“‘live.’’ For concert 
lovers there were the Metropolitan Opera and NBC 
Symphony; for dance-music fans all of the big 
bands from Glen Miller to Harry James. We heard 
Bing Crosby croon ‘‘when the blue of the night 
meets the gold of the day’’; were inspired by Kate 
Smith and her inimitable ‘‘God Bless America’’; 
and kept tab of top tunes with Your Hit Parade. 

All of this ended with the ascendancy of televi- 
sion in the early 1950s. A key focus of American 
culture for three decades, old-time radio now exists 
only in our memories and on collectors’ carefully 
preserved transcription discs. 

Much of radio was banal, but at its best the me- 
dium was unsurpassed. What network news anchor 
today can claim the stature of a Lowell Thomas? 
What entertainer can match the wit and timing of a 
Jack Benny? 

Radio exercised one of man’s most powerful 
faculties—the imagination. Today no Hollywood 
makeup artist, no set designer, no television screen 
can match the scenes our minds’ eyes beheld when 
Lionel Barrymore breathed life into that ‘‘grasping, 
clutching, covetous” old Ebenezer Scrooge; when 
Jack, Doc, and Reggie groped through the inky 
blackness of the Temple of the Vampires; when 
Martian tripod machines marched on New York; or 
when Matt Dillon strode, with spurs clinking, down 
the wooden sidewalks of Dodge City, Kansas. * 


Ed Holm 
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Frank Butler “Did It 
Better” 
Edward Oxford gave us such a 
wonderful review of Irving Berlin’s 
life [May 1988 issue] that it is a 
shame, I suppose, to point out a 
rather startling error. The ‘‘chal- 
lenge” song in ‘‘Annie Get Your 
Gun’’ was between the braggart 
star of the Buffalo Bill Wild West 
Show, Frank Butler—not Buffalo 
Bill—and Annie Oakley. Perhaps 
the numerous presentations I’ve 
seen and the movies took liberties. 
Great article, though. 

Bill Farris 

Buena Park, California 


Various astute readers noticed this 
error. According to Dr. Kevin Pry 
of the Harrisburg Community The- 
atre and Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity Resident Theatre, “‘Any- 
thing You Can Do, I Can Do 
Better” was sung by Frank Butler, 
originally played by Ray Middle- 
ton, and Annie Oakley, played by 
Ethel Merman. The musical pro- 
duction opened May 16, 1946 at the 
Imperial Theater in New York City, 
and ran for a remarkable 1, 147 per- 
formances. Numerous other stage 
productions and a movie version 
followed. 


L’Enfant, Sr., Not Jr. 


If Pierre Charles VEnfant [April 
1988 issue] was twenty-two years 
old in 1777, the Swedish artist who 
portrayed him as an adult, Charles 
Parrocel (1688-1752), had already 
been dead for two or three years 
when LEnfant was born. The life 
dates of the artist obviously must 
be incorrect. 

Sam Meltzer 

Montgomery, Alabama 


Alert readers of the L’Enfant pro- 
file detected a longstanding error. 
As has been confirmed for us by 
Per Bjurström, director of the Na- 
tional Swedish Art Museums, the 
portrait that appeared on page 45, 
identified as Pierre Charles L’En- 
fant (1754-1825), was actually of 
LEnfant’s father, Pierre Charles, 
Sr. (1704-1787). Over the years this 
drawing has been mistakenly iden- 
tified in a number of books and 
magazines as portraying the junior 


L'Enfant, and the error was perpet- 
uated in our April issue. (Only af- 
ter the magazine had reached the 
printer did we realize the incongru- 
ity posed by the dates listed in the 
picture credit line.) Philip Ogilvie, 
administrator of the Office of Pub- 
lic Records for Washington, D.C., 
tells us that in spite of historians’ 
efforts to locate an authentic por- 
trait of the capital’s designer, none. 
(other than rough silhouettes) has 
yet been found. 


Swinging History 

As both a golf fanatic and a history 
buff, I want to commend you and 
writer Kathleen Doyle on the arti- 
cle, ‘‘In John Reid’s Cow Pasture” 
[Summer 1988 issue]. 

I was impressed with her expla- 
nation of the origins of golf in the 
U.S. Also, I was glad to see an arti- 
cle on sports. That’s American his- 
tory, too. 

David L.M. Guaglianone 
Barstow, California 


Too Many States 


A statement in ‘‘In John Reid’s 
Cow Pasture” [Summer 1988 is- 
sue], noting that ‘‘by 1900 there 
were about one thousand golf 
courses scattered throughout 
America, and each of the states 
(then forty-eight) had at least one” 
is erroneous. 

The Union included forty-five 
states in 1900. . . . Oklahoma be- 
came the forty-sixth state in 1907 
and New Mexico became the forty- 
seventh on January 6, 1912. The 
nation did not include forty-eight 
states until February 14, 1912, 
when Arizona was admitted as a 
state. 

Nevertheless, I enjoyed the arti- 
cle on golf. 

Leslie R. Gruber 
Wilmington, North Carolina 


The editors welcome comments from 
our readers. While we endeavor to 
publish a representative sampling of 
this correspondence, we regret that 
limited space prevents us from print- 
ing every letter. Address correspon- 
dence to The Mailbox, American 
History Illustrated, Box 8200, Har- 
risburg, PA 17105. x 
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Historic Cabildo Burns 
The Cabildo, the Spanish colonial 
capitol building in New Orleans 
where the United States and France 
completed negotiations for the 
Louisiana Purchase in 1803, was 
heavily damaged by fire in May 
1988. The national historic land- 
mark housed a portion of the Loui- 
siana State Museum’s widely re- 
nowned collections. 

Antique furniture on the third 
floor suffered the greatest loss— 
more than sixty pieces destroyed 
and others damaged. On the first 
and second floors, numerous arti- 
facts and artworks suffered smoke 
and water damage. 

Ironically, the Cabildo was built 
late in the 1790s to replace the 
Spanish government’s palacio that 
had been destroyed by fire in 1794. 
After the American purchase, the 
Cabildo served first as Government 
House, then the Louisiana Su- 
preme Court, and finally as the 
Louisiana State Museum’s first 
permanent home that opened to the 
public in 1911. 

Restoration of the building and 
extensive conservation of damaged 
art and artifacts is underway. The 
work is expected to take two years. 
Contributions to a special restora- 
tion fund may be sent to the 
Friends of the Cabildo, 701 
Chartres Street, New Orleans, Lou- 
isiana 70116. 


Historic Montgomery 
Place Opens 
Montgomery Place, one of the an- 
cestral homes of New York’s famed 
Livingston family, opened to the 
public in June following restora- 
tion and detailed period furnishing. 

The historic mansion, located on 
a 434-acre estate at Annandale-on- 
Hudson, was built in 1804-05 by 
Janet Livingston Montgomery. 
Mrs. Montgomery was the eldest 
daughter of Revolutionary War pa- 
triot Robert Livingston and the 
widow of General Richard Mont- 
gomery, who died in battle at Que- 
bec in 1775. 

The fifth living history site in 
“Sleepy Hollow Country,” Mont- 
gomery Place was acquired by His- 


toric Hudson Valley (formerly 
Sleepy Hollow Restorations) in 
1986. Other sites are ‘‘The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow” author Wash- 
ington Irving’s retreat, Sunnyside; 
Van Cortlandt Manor; Philipsburg 
Manor; and Union Church of Po- 
cantico Hills. Together, the sites 
present an authentic view of life 
along the historically significant 
Hudson River. 

Hours and admission rates vary; 
for more information contact His- 
toric Hudson Valley, 150 White 
Plains Road, Tarrytown, New York 
10591, 914-631-8200. 


Immigrant Wall of 
Honor Planned 

The American Immigrant Wall of 
Honor, a memorial on which any 
American can have an ancestor’s 
name inscribed, will be a feature of 
the Immigration Museum being 
built on historic Ellis Island in New 
York harbor. The museum, housed 
in buildings that have been under- 
going restoration since 1984, is ex- 
pected to open in 1989. 

The Wall, as officials call it, will 
be located off the famous Great 
Hall. It will be a collective display 
representing the individual family 
heritages that created the history of 
America. About forty percent of 
living Americans are descendants 
of the seventeen million immi- 
grants who passed through Ellis Is- 
land between 1892 and 1954. 

Because the restoration of Ellis 
Island has depended totally upon 
private funds, donors will be asked 
to make a tax-deductible contribu- 
tion of $100 or more to place an an- 
cestor’s or family name on the 
Wall. The money will help fund the 
restoration project, which is ex- 
pected to total $140 million. 

About ten thousand people have 
already reserved places on the Wall. 
All names must be submitted by the 
end of December, when construc- 
tion of the memorial begins. 

For further information, contact 
The Statue of Liberty-Ellis Island 
Foundation, Inc., Department 
GLO, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New 
York, New York 10017-3808, 212- 
883-1986. x 
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To Lose 
Money On 
This Offer 


Get a genuine 1893 U.S. 
Mint “Columbus” Silver 
Half Dollar for just 


S19 (Reg. $28) 


Why are we running this expensive 
ad offering America’s historic first 
commemorative type coin, in very 
fine quality, for an irresistible low 
price? Because we're in business for 
the long term — we figure that even 
if some of our ads lose money, we'll 
acquire satisfied new customers. And 
once you're acquainted with the way 
we do business — our strict grading, 
prompt delivery, personalized service 
and free research reports — we hope 
you'll want to continue with us, for 
the long term. 


Here’s the offer: 


For as long as supplies last, we'll sell 
new customers an almost 100 year 
old, crisply detailed 1893 U.S. “Col- 
umbus” silver half dollar for just $19, 
5 coins $95, 10 coins $189, or a roll 
of 20 coins for just $375. Order 
#7705. Limit 3 rolls per new 
customer. All coins are conservatively 
graded “very fine” by our ANA- 
trained experts and come with a cer- 
tificate of authenticity. You have a 
30-day no-questions-asked return 
privilege. 

To order by credit card, call toll-free 
1-800-451-4463 at any time. Or send 
your check or money order to: Inter- 
national Coins & Currency, Inc., 11 
E. State St., Box 218, Dept. 683, 
Montpelier, Vermont 05602. Add 
$3.75 postage and handling per 
order. 
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With Audio-Forum’s 4 ie 
intermediate and advanced materials, 
it’s easy to maintain and sharpen your 
foreign language skills. 

Besides intermediate and advanced 
audio-cassette courses—most devel- 
oped for the U.S. State Dept.—we 
offer foreign-language mystery dramas, 
dialogs recorded in Paris, games, music, 
and many other helpful materials. 
And if you want to learn a new language, 
we have beginning courses for adults 
and for children. 

We offer introductory and advanced 
materials in most of the world’s lan- 
guages: French, German, Spanish, 
Italian, Japanese, Mandarin, Greek, 
Russian, Portuguese, Korean, Nor- 
wegian, Swedish, and many others. 


Call 1-800-243-1234 for 


FREE 32-p. catalog, or write: 


ABVDIG-FGRUM Room 1314, 
96 Broad Street, Guilford, CT 06437 
(203) 453-9794 
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A FILM BY 
EMILE de ANTONIO 


McCarthy: Death of a Witch 
Hunter (MPI Home Video, 15825 
Robroy Drive, Oak Forest, Illinois 
60452, 312-687-7881; VHS or Beta, 
45 minutes, $29.95). 

In 1950 Joseph McCarthy, a then- 
obscure Wisconsin senator, cata- 
pulted himself into notoriety when 
he claimed that Communists had 
infiltrated the State Department 
and American universities. Few 
were immune from McCarthy’s 
scrutiny—even the attorney general 


of the Justice Department was ac- - 


cused of ‘‘suspicious leanings. .. . 
McCarthy almost single-handedly 
made the Cold War era one in 
which debate became charge and 
countercharge.’’ The zealous cru- 
sade escalated in 1954 as twenty 
million stunned Americans 
watched the five-week televised 
Army/McCarthy hearings. ‘‘The 
greatest political spectacle of our 
history” featured a cast of highly- 
placed government officials 
screaming at one another, altering 
documents, and creating victims 
whose lives were ruined by Mc- 
Carthy’s blacklisting that targeted 
130 alleged Communists. This 
Emile de Antonio, Academy 
Award-nominated film documents 
a violent and hateful era in Ameri- 
can history. 


A Few Men Well Conducted: 
The George Rogers Clark 
Story (Finley-Holiday Film Cor- 
poration, Box 619, Whittier, Cali- 
fornia 90601, 213-945-3325; VHS 
or Beta, 23 minutes, $29.95). 

As Revolutionary War era settlers 
flowed westward across the Al- 
leghanies and into the Ohio Valley, 
the British encouraged and some- 
times even aided Indian attacks on 
isolated emigrants and settlements. 
This film is a remarkably realistic 
re-enactment of young George 
Rogers Clark mobilizing settlers 


Sight & Sound 


into a frontier army during 1778- 
79. Clark and 175 ill-equipped men 
captured Kaskaskia and Cahokia, 
and then made an incredible mid- 
winter trek—often chest-deep in 
water—through marshlands to Vin- 
cennes. There they retook Fort 
Sackville from the British against 
almost insurmountable odds, se- 
curing the Kentucky settlements for 
the fledgling American nation. 
This National Park Service film 
features re-enactors from the Ist 
Maryland Regiment. 


America’s Wings/Man’s 
Reach Should Exceed His 
Grasp (Video Sig, 1030C East 
Duane Avenue, Sunnyvale, Cali- 
fornia 94086, 800-245-6717 or 800- 
222-2996 in California; VHS or 
Beta, 53 minutes, $14.95). 

These two films together feature a 
history of aviation from the Wright 
brothers’ 1903 maiden flight to the 
space age. The first film concen- 
trates on wing design development 
and how it revolutionized flight. 
Lesser-known pioneers such as 
Eastman Jacobs and his wind tun- 
nel experiments, Adolf Bouse- 
man’s swept-back wings, Richard 
Whitcomb’s supercritical wing, 
and James Osborne’s solution to 
pitch-up problems are explored in 
this American Institute of Aero- 
nautics and Astronautics produc- 
tion. The second film, more of an 
overview of man’s long striving to 
escape gravity, should really be 
viewed first. Robert Browning 
said, ‘‘A man’s reach should ex- 
ceed his grasp,” and so it did as 
man rose from Langley’s aero- 
drome in 1896 to computer- 
designed space shuttles in the 
1980s. The film concludes with 
speculation on man’s future in or- 
biting scientific space stations, on 
treks to other planets, and in his 
search for extraterrestrial life. x 
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Approaching 
Vietiiam 


From World War II 
through Dienbienphu 


The Encyclopedia of Ameri- 
can Business History and Bi- 
ography, Volume 1: Rail- 
roads in the Age of 
Regulation, 1900-1980 edited 
by Keith L. Bryant, Jr. (Facts on 
File, New York City, 1988; 500 
pages, illustrated, $75.00). 
American business has historically 
influenced the nation’s develop- 
ment, but little has been written 
about business history. Demon- 
strating that ‘‘enterprise is the very 
heart of American history and 
identity,” Facts on File undertook 
a projected fifty-volume definitive 
reference series, of which this is the 
premiere volume; appropriately so, 
since railroads were the nation’s 
first big business. In this hand- 
somely illustrated book one may 
study twentieth-century railroading 
history from Amtrak to the Cali- 
fornia Zephyr. A second volume, 
on nineteenth-century railroading, 
should be available this fall. Subse- 
quent works (issued at about six- 
month intervals) will document the 
iron and steel industry, automo- 
biles, banking and finance, com- 
munications, computers, petro- 
leum, motion pictures, television, 
mining, agriculture, advertising, 
textiles, and unions. 


Mud Show: American Tent 
Circus Life essay by Don B. 
Wilmeth, photographs by Edwin 
Martin (University of New Mexico 
Press, Albuquerque, 1988, 136 
pages; illustrated, $24.95). 

The American circus is losing its 
status as ‘‘the greatest show on 
Earth,” as it competes with enter- 
tainment rivals television, film, and 
video. In his historical essay that 
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accompanies Edwin Martin’s 
black-and-white photos of a few 
tent circuses still in operation, Don 
B. Wilmeth cites several possible 
reasons (chiefly the elimination of 
the ‘‘Big Top” tent, circus parade, 
and sideshow freaks) for the de- 
cline of this once-popular enter- 
tainment. He also briefly traces the 
development of the American cir- 
cus from its origins in daring En- 
glish exhibits of horsemanship, 
called ‘“‘hippodrama’”’ or ‘‘eques- 
trian drama,” to the 1919 merging 
of two American circuses to form 
the ‘‘Ringling Brothers and 
Barnum & Bailey Combined 
Shows.” 


Approaching Vietnam: From 
World War II Through Dien- 
bienphu, 1941-1954 by Lloyd 
C. Gardner (W. W. Norton & Co., 
Inc., New York and London, 1988; 


440 pages, $22.50). 

A diplomatic Vietnam War began 
in 1941, long before American and 
North Vietnamese troops ex- 
changed gunfire. While most au- 
thors concentrate on Vietnam from 
the 1954 fall of Dien Bien Phu, 
Lloyd Gardner, through previously 
unanalyzed documents, here traces 
the long war’s roots from 1941 to 
1954. He explains the inherent con- 
tradictions western allies faced in 
dealing with Vietnam; for example, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt opposed 
French rule in Vietnam but needed 
to keep France as an ally. With the 
onset of the Cold War, Harry S Tru- 
man viewed Vietnam as needing 
protection from Communist en- 
croachment. The strategic impor- 
tance of Vietnam on the Pacific 
Rim was also critical to America’s 
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History Bookshelf. 


new alliance with Japan. Readers 
meet some of the major political 
figures of the era, including 
Roosevelt, Winston Churchill, Ho 
Chi Minh, Mendes-France, John 
Foster Dulles, and Dean Acheson. 
While the narrative is scholarly, it 
provides an insightful analysis of 
the roots of this tragic conflict. 


George Balanchine: Ballet 
Master by Richard Buckle in col- 
laboration with John Taras (Ran- 
dom House, New York, 1988; 409 
pages, $29.95). 

Russian-born dance genius George 
Balanchine came to the United 
States in 1933 and the following 
year—together with Boston philan- 
thropist Lincoln Kirstein—founded 
the School of American Ballet. The 
school’s students later danced for 
companies the duo formed: the 
American Ballet Company, Ballet 
Caravan, Ballet Society, and the 
New York City Ballet. Author/ 
dance critic Richard Buckle recog- 
nized Balanchine’s talent as a cho- 
reographer in 1950, before most 
Other critics did. Here, he and 
former Balanchine associate John 
Taras examine the multifaceted Ba- 
lanchine and the varying opinions 
others had of him. (Taras inter- 
viewed Balanchine dancers for the 
book.) Especially interesting are 
the accounts of how some of Ba- 
lanchine’s ballets were created. 


Patriots: The Men who 
Started the American Revo- 
lution by A.J. Langguth (Simon 
& Schuster, New York City, 1988; 
566 pages, illustrated, $22.95). 

Authoritative, meticulously re- 
searched, and sweeping, this work 
reacquaints readers with the giants 
of the American revolutionary era: 
George Washington, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Benjamin Franklin, Patrick 
Henry, John Otis, Paul Revere, 
John Adams and his cousin Sam, 
among others. Author Langguth 
uses actual dialogue from speeches 
and letters to re-create epic Ameri- 
can scenes such as the Boston Tea 
Party (when Benjamin Franklin 
termed the affair an act of violent 
injustice, Samuel Adams re- 
sponded that ‘‘Franklin may be a 
good philosopher, but he is a bun- 
gling politician’’), Washington’s 
victory over Cornwallis at 


Yorktown, Benedict Arnold at Ti- 
conderoga, and Jefferson’s anguish 
over each change in his proposed 
text for the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Thirty-two sections, 
each with an opening illustration, 
alternate between biography and 
events. The extensively notated and 
indexed text is fast-paced, richly 
detailed, and captivating. 


Tales from the American At- 
tic by Shepherd Welsh (Pemaquid 
Press, 1169 Washington Street, 
Bath, Maine 04530, 1988; 244 
pages, $9.95, paper). 

This entertaining and educational 
collection of American historical 
oddities is much like a book version 
of the Smithsonian’s Attic— 
brimming with fascinating lesser- 
known tidbits of Americana. San 
Francisco’s Joshua Norton, the ec- 
centric ‘‘Emperor of the United 
States’’ during the Gold Rush era; 
Samuel Adams as terrorist; Alas- 
ka’s devastating tsunami (killer 
tidal waves); mountain man Hugh 
Glass’s surviving what should have 
been a fatal bear attack; the British 
sniper who could have, but didn’t, 
shoot George Washington; and the 
real woman behind the ‘‘Yellow 
Rose of Texas” are but a handful 
of the fifty tales plucked from 
newspapers, journals, diaries, and 
even casual conversations. The slim 
volume is divided into five sections: 
“‘Peculiarly American Tales,’’ 
‘Wars and Other Unpleasant He- 
roics,’’ ‘‘The Political Comedy,” 
“The Sporting Life,” and ‘‘A Gal- 
lery of Heroes and Rascals.”’ 


Witness to the Execution: 
The Odyssey of Amelia 
Earhart by T.C. Buddy Brennan 
(Renaissance House, Frederick, 
Colorado, 1988; 228 pages, illus- 
trated, $19.95 hardcover, $11.95 
paper). 

One of America’s most enduring 
and haunting mysteries is the fate 
of aviatrix Amelia Earhart, who, 
with her navigator Fred Noonan, 
vanished July 2, 1937 in the Pa- 
cific. In this latest addition to a 
growing body of Earhart literature, 
T.C. Brennan summarizes the 
results of four expeditions to 
Saipan and the Marshall Islands, 
where he collected artifacts and tes- 
timony relating to Earhart’s death. 


A key Saipanese witness recounted 
seeing the execution of Earhart, 
whose blindfold is believed to have 
been unearthed by the Brennan 
team. Brennan concludes that 
Earhart made a forced landing on 
an island within Japanese territo- 
rial waters (the one area American 
government rescue teams did not 
investigate), was captured, held 
prisoner on Saipan, and finally exe- 
cuted late in World War II by Japa- 
nese soldiers. 


The Penguin Atlas of North 
American History to 1870 by 
Colin McEvedy, maps drawn by 
David Woodroffe (Penguin Books, 
London and New York, 1988; 112 
pages, illustrated, paper, $6.95). 
Colin McEvedy traces North 
America’s boundary developments 
from 20,000 B.C. to the end of the 
Civil War era in this slim atlas fea- 
turing forty maps with accompany- 
ing narrative. The atlas follows a 
uniform format, with an unvarying 
base map on which the relevant ar- 
chaeological, political, and demo- 
graphic data are displayed. The ac- 
companying text provides 
commentary and a brief general 
history as it pertains to these 
changes that shaped North 
America—particularly, the United 
States. 


The Rockefeller Century: 
Three Generations of Ameri- 
ca’s Greatest Family by John 
Ensor Harr and Peter J. Johnson 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York City, 1988; 621 pages, illus- 
trated, $29.95). 

John Davison Rockefeller 
(‘‘Senior’’— 1839-1937), creator of 
the Standard Oil trust, founded a 
philanthropic dynasty beginning in 
1889 that continued for almost a 
century through his only son 
(‘‘Junior’’—1874-1960) and eldest 
grandson (‘‘JDR 3rd’’—1906- 
1978). This biography, produced 
with the cooperation of JDR 3rd’s 
wife Blanchette, uses previously 
unavailable Rockefeller family rec- 
ords, including JDR 3rd’s personal 
diaries. Setting a realistic historical 
backdrop, the volume explores the 
reasons for, and results of, the leg- 
endary Rockefeller philanthropy. 
Three sections of family photo- 
graphs enhance the narrative. * 
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American Popular Culture 


Panic struck America fifty years ago this month, when 
millions listening to the Orson Welles radio dramatization of 
‘The War of the Worlds” mistook fantasy for fact. 


Night of the 
Martians 


by Edward Oxford 


LITTLE AFTER EIGHT P.M. on Halloween eve 1938, 
A thirteen-year-old Dick Stives, his sister, and two broth- 

ers huddled around their family’s radio. They were in 
the dining room of their grandfather’s farmhouse near the ham- 
let of Grovers Mill, four miles east of Princeton, New Jersey. 
Their mother and father had dropped them off there and gone 
to the movies. 

Dick worked the radio dial, hunting for the station that car- 
ried the Chase and Sanborn Hour, his—and the nation’s— 
favorite Sunday evening program. As he scanned the airwaves, 
Dick tuned in the local affiliate of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System (CBS). A commanding voice—that of Orson Welles— 
riveted his attention. 

“. .. across an immense ethereal gulf, minds that are to our 
minds as ours are to the beasts of the jungle, intellects vast, 
cool, and unsympathetic, regarded this earth with envious eyes 
and slowly and surely drew their plans against us... .’’ 

Dick Stives turned the dial no further. Instead, during the next 
hour he and millions of other listeners sat glued by their radios, 
convinced by an alarming series of ‘‘news bulletins” that mon- 
ster aliens from Mars were invading America. Dick’s village of 
Grovers Mill—the supposed landing site for these invaders— 
became the focal point of a panic wave that rapidly swept across 
the nation. 

The program—the Mercury Theatre on the Air adaptation of 
H.G. Wells’s The War of the Worlds—would later be remem- 
bered as the most extraordinary radio show ever broadcast. And 
Orson Welles, its brilliant young producer, director, and star, 
would be catapulted to nationwide fame overnight. 


ORSON WELLES AT THE MICROPHONE OF THE CBS “MERCURY THEATRE ON THE AIR,” CIRCA 1938 
COURTESY OF THE PERFORMING ARTS RESEARCH CENTER, THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY AT LINCOLN CENTER 


A THE WONDER BOY of the performing arts, Orson 
Welles had by age twenty-three already appeared 
on the cover of Time magazine; built a considerable rep- 
utation as a radio actor; set the stage-world on its ear 
with a Julius Caesar set in Fascist Italy, an all-black 
Macbeth, and a production of Marc Blitzstein’s opera 
The Cradle Will Rock; and founded—with his partner- 
in-drama John Houseman—the revolutionary and often 
controversial Mercury Theatre. * 

In midsummer 1938, the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, impressed by Welles’s meteoric success, offered 
him and his repertory company a grand stage, radio— 
“the Broadway of the entire United States’’—on which 
to deliver a sixty-minute dramatization each week. 

Broadcast from the twenty-second floor of the CBS 
building in midtown Manhattan, the Mercury Theatre 
on the Air had no commercial sponsor. The show was 
subsidized by the CBS network, and its bare-bones bud- 
get provided no money for expensive, original plays. 
“We offered the audience classic works from the public 
domain—Julius Caesar, Oliver Twist, The Heart of 
Darkness, Jane Eyre, and such,” recalls John House- 
man. ‘‘Orson and I would select the book. Sometimes it 
was my task to fashion the original into a workable ra- 
dio script.” 

For the last program of October, the seventeenth in 

their series, Welles and Houseman wanted to ‘‘throw in 
something of a scientific nature.” They settled on an 
adaptation of The War of the Worlds, a science-fiction 
hovel written in 1898 by British author H.G. Wells. 
Houseman assigned the script to a recent addition to the 
company, writer Howard Koch [see ‘‘Words on a Yellow 
Pad,” opposite]. 

For the fall season CBS had moved the Mercury The- 
atre on the Air from Monday evening to the Sunday- 
night eight-to-nine-o’clock slot, an ‘‘unsold’’ time pe- 
riod. During this hour much of America tuned in to the 
competing NBC Red network for the Chase and San- 
born Hour, which featured ventriloquist Edgar Bergen 
and his wooden-headed ‘‘dummy’’ Charlie McCarthy. 
The Crossley ratings of listenership gave Charlie Mc- 
Carthy a “‘thirty-five’’ (roughly 35 percent of radio lis- 
teners at that hour tuned in), while the Mercury usually 
scored about ‘‘three.’’ 

During the week before the October 30 broadcast, 
Welles nonchalantly put in his own typically frantic 
week while Houseman, Koch, and the cast struggled to 
ready the show. Welles spent much of his time not in the 
CBS studios at 485 Madison Avenue, but on the stage of 
the Mercury Theatre on West 41st Street, rehearsing his 
repertory company for the opening of a new play. He 
hurried back to CBS at odd hours to try out some of his 
lines, listen to run-throughs by the radio show’s cast, 


*Up to this time Welles was probably best known to radio au- 
diences as “‘Lamont Cranston, ” alias “The Shadow, ” on the 
popular Sunday afternoon mystery program of the same 
name, But he also appeared frequently on many other shows, 
including The March of Time, and was said to be earning 
$1,000 a week from his radio commitments alone. 
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and render his inimitable revisions. 

Welles and his company spent much of Sunday amid a 
litter of sandwiches and coffee cups in Studio One, add- 
ing final touches to their version of The War of the 
Worlds and conducting a dress rehearsal with full music 
and sound effects. 

Just before 8 P.M., Eastern Standard Time, Welles, 
conductor-like, stood poised on his platform in the mid- 
dle of the studio. He had at his command not only his 
loyal band of actors, but also a small symphony orches- 
tra. Wearing a headset, the multifaceted genius was pre- 
pared to read his own lines, cue the other actors, signal 
for sound effects, summon the orchestra, and also keep 
in touch with the control room. 

At the stroke of eight o’clock, he gave the cue for the 
start of the Mercury theme—the Tchaikovsky Piano 
Concerto No. 1 in B-Flat Minor. 


OR THE NEXT UNFORGETTABLE HOUR, Dick Stives at 

Grovers Mill, along with several million other 
Americans, sat transfixed as the airwaves brought word 
of weird and almost incomprehensible events that 
seemed to unfold with terrifying reality even as they lis- 
tened. 

It was not as though listeners hadn’t been warned. 
Most simply didn’t pay close attention to the program’s 
opening signature (or tuned in a few seconds late and 
missed it altogether): ‘“The Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem and its affiliated stations present Orson Welles and 
the Mercury Theatre on the Air in The War of the 
Worlds by H.G. Wells... .” 

Many in the radio audience failed to associate what 
they heard with prior newspaper listings of the drama. 
And, by the time a single station break came late in the 
hour with reminders that listeners were hearing a fic- 
tional story, many others were too agitated to compre- 
hend that they had been deceived. 

Skillfully choreographed by Welles and Houseman, 
the program—a play simulating a montage of real-life 
dance band ‘‘remotes’”’ and news bulletins—began with 
deliberate calm. Millions of listeners, conditioned by re- 
cent news reports of worldwide political turmoil—and 
by their inherent trust in the medium of radio—believed 
what they heard. 

Just two minutes into the show, audience perception 
between fantasy and reality began to blur when, follow- 
ing Welles’s dramatic opening monologue, the micro- 
phone shifted to a ‘‘network announcer” reading an ap- 
parently routine report from the ‘‘Government Weather 
Bureau.’’ 

Programming then shifted to ‘‘Ramon Raquello and 
his orchestra” in the ‘‘Meridian Room” at the ‘‘Hotel 
Park Plaza’’ in downtown New York City. 

During rehearsals for the show, Welles had insisted— 
over the objections of his associates—on increasing the 
broadcast time devoted to the fictional orchestra’s 
soothing renditions of ‘‘La Cumparsita’”’ and ‘‘the ever- 
popular ‘Stardust.’’’ As he had anticipated, the result- 
ing ‘“‘band remote” had a disarming air of reality—and 


Words on a Yellow Pad 


“When John Houseman 
handed me a copy of the H.G. 
Wells novel, The War of the 
Worlds, I felt it wouldn’t 
work,” says Howard Koch, 
who wrote the radio script of 
that novel. ‘‘It was too far 
afield, being set in England, and 
twenty years in the past. I asked 
that some other story be chosen. 
John relayed my request to Or- 
son. But Orson insisted on The 
War of the Worlds.” 

Koch was used to working six 
days a week, morning to night, 
dramatizing novels or short sto- 
ries chosen by Orson Welles and John Houseman 
for the Mercury Theatre on the Air broadcasts. 
They paid Koch about $75 for each sixty-page script 
he wrote. 

About all Koch could use from the Wells novel 
was the invasion concept; the rest of the script he 
invented, shifting the scene of the drama from Eng- 
land to the United States. Koch also conceived the 
idea of interrupting the narrative with sudden ‘‘bul- 
letins’’ to set the action in a seemingly here-and- 

now time frame. 

On the Monday before the broadcast—the one 
day of the week that he had off—Koch drove from 
his Manhattan apartment to his parents’ home in 
Kingston, New York. The writer had not yet 
thought of a landing site for the Martian invaders, 
so, on his way back, he stopped at a gas station in 
New Jersey and picked up a road map. 

“I just closed my eyes,” he said. ‘‘Jabbed the 
point of my pencil straight down onto the map, 
then looked at the name of the place it had hit. 
Grovers Mill. A crossroads near Princeton, New 
Jersey. It had a good sound. That’s where I decided 
the first Martian machine would land. 

“I wrote The War of the Worlds script in pencil 


provided emotional contrast to the intensity of later 
news bulletins.* 

Just when Welles had calculated that listeners might 
start tuning out the music in search of something more 
lively, an announcer broke in with a bulletin from the 
“Intercontinental Radio News’’: ‘‘Professor Farrell of 
the Mount Jennings Observatory’’ near Chicago had re- 
ported observing ‘‘several explosions of incandescent 


* The format was a familiar one to radio listeners. “‘Big band 
remotes’’—network broadcasts featuring America’s best- 
known dance bands as they played at one-night stands in ball- 
rooms from coast to coast—were a staple of broadcasting dur- 
ing the 1930s. 
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on a lined, yellow pad,” he re- 
calls. “A typist deciphered my 
scrawl. Each day John House- 
man would shuttle back and 
forth between my apartment 
and the studio to pick up my ten 
or fifteen new pages and bring 
back changes that Orson and he 
had made on my prior batch.”’ 
“Koch worked right up until 
the show’s Sunday noon dead- 
line. That night he listened to 
the program and then, ex- 
hausted, fell asleep. 
Next morning, as he walked 
along 72nd Street toward his 
barber shop, Koch heard people talking about ‘‘in- 
vasion’’ and ‘‘war.’’ He thought Hitler had un- 
leashed his forces on Europe. At the shop, Koch’s 
barber held up a newspaper and said, ‘‘Haven’t you 
heard?’’ Center-page was a picture of Welles, arms 
outstretched in innocence, and underneath was the 
opening scene of Koch’s play. 

“That was an odd moment in my life but all 
ended well,’’ says Koch. ‘‘Life went on. The show 
got a prestigious sponsor. I received a raise to $150 a 
week. Orson Welles and the Mercury Theatre play- 
ers moved into the national limelight—and on to 
Hollywood.” 

And there Koch, in time, would win acclaim for 
writing the scripts for such films as The Letter, Ser- 
geant York, In This Our Life, and Letter From an 
Unknown Woman. He would also share an Oscar 
for the screenplay of the unforgettable Casablanca. 

Today, still lean and vigorous at eighty-five years 
of age, the self-effacing playwright lives in a 
stream-side home in Woodstock, New York. ‘“‘I hold 
the rights to the radio script of The War of the 
Worlds,” he says. ‘‘But at this point, the story be- 
longs to the people. It has become a part of the 
American memory.” x 


gas occuring at regular intervals on the planet Mars... . 
The spectroscope indicates the gas to be hydrogen and 
moving towards the earth with tremendous velocity.”’ 

The dance music resumed, only to interrupted repeat- 
edly during the next several minutes by other bulletins. 
The tempo of events—and listeners’ interest—began to 
intensify. 

From a ‘‘remote pickup” at the ‘‘Princeton Observa- 
tory,” reporter ‘‘Carl Phillips” interviewed famous as- 
tronomer ‘‘Richard Pierson” (played by Welles). As the 
clockwork mechanism of his telescope ticked in the 
background, Professor Pierson described Mars as a red 
disk swimming in a blue sea. He said he could not ex- 
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Coordinating his repertory company of actors and 
accompanying musicians, producer/director/star 
Orson Welles orchestrates the opening signature 
for an early Mercury Theatre on the Air broadcast 
(above). 


plain the gas eruptions on that planet. But skeptical of 
anything that could not be explained by logic, the as- 
tronomer counted the chances against living intelligence 
on Mars as being ‘‘a thousand to one.” 

Then Phillips read a wire that had just been handed to 
Pierson: a seismograph at the ‘‘Natural History Mu- 
seum’’ in New York had registered a ‘‘shock of almost 
earthquake intensity occurring within a radius of twenty 
miles of Princeton.’’ Pierson played down any possible 
connection with the disturbances on Mars: ‘‘This is 
probably a meteorite of unusual size and its arrival at 
this particular time is merely a coincidence.”’ 

Again the program returned to music, followed by yet 
another bulletin: an astronomer in Canada had ob- 
served three explosions on Mars, confirming ‘‘earlier re- 
ports from American observatories.”’ 

“Now, nearer home,’’ continued the announcer, 
“‘comes a special announcement from Trenton, New 
Jersey. It is reported that at 8:50 P.M. a huge, flaming 
object, believed to be a meteorite, fell on a farm in the 
neighborhood of Grovers Mill, New Jersey, twenty-two 
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miles from Trenton. The flash in the sky was visible 
within a radius of several hundred miles and the noise of 
impact was heard as far north as Elizabeth.” 

Listeners leaned closer to their sets. In Grovers Mill, 
Dick Stives stared at the radio and gulped. 


GAIN THE BROADCAST returned to dance music— 
this time to ‘‘Bobby Millette and his orchestra” at 
the “Hotel Martinet’ in Brooklyn. And again the music 
was interrupted by a news flash. Having just arrived at 
the scene of ‘‘impact’’ on the ‘‘Wilmuth farm” near 
Grovers Mill, reporter Carl Phillips, accompanied by 
Professor Pierson, beheld police, state troopers, and 
onlookers crowding around what appeared to be a huge 
metallic cylinder, partially buried in the earth. 

About this time, some twelve minutes into the broad- 
cast, many listeners to the Chase and Sanborn Hour, 
momentarily bored by a guest musical spot, turned their 
dials. A lot of them stopped in sudden shock as they 
came upon the CBS wavelength. The events being de- 
scribed seemed real to listeners—quite as real to them as 
reports, not many months before, that Adolf Hitler’s 
troops had marched into Austria. 

“I wish I could convey the atmosphere. . . the back- 
ground of this . . . fantastic scene,’’ reported Phillips. 
““Hundreds of cars are parked in a field back of us... . 
Their headlights throw an enormous spot on the pit 
where the object is half-buried. Some of the more dar- 


ing souls are venturing near the edge. Their silhouettes 
stand out against the metal sheen... .”’ 

Professor Pierson described the object as ‘‘definitely 
extraterrestrial . . . not found on this earth. . . . This 
thing is smooth and, as you can see, of cylindrical 
shape.” Then Phillips suddenly interrupted him: 

“Just a minute! Something’s. happening! Ladies and 
gentlemen, this is terrific! This end of the thing is begin- 
ning to flake off! The top is beginning to rotate like a 
screw! The thing must be hollow! [shouts of alarm] 
Ladies and gentlemen, this is the most terrifying thing I 
have ever witnessed. ... Wait a minute! Someone’s 
crawling out of the hollow top. Someone or . . . some- 
thing. I can see peering out of that black hole two lumi- 
nous disks—are they eyes? Good heavens, something’s 
wriggling out of the shadow like a gray snake. . . . I can 
see the thing’s body. It’s large as a bear and it glistens 
like wet leather. But that face. It . . . it’s indescribable. I 
can hardly force myself to keep looking at it. The eyes 
are black and gleam like a serpent. The mouth is V- 
shaped with saliva dripping from its rimless lips that 
seem to quiver and pulsate. .. .”’ 

Thirty state troopers, according to the reporter, now 
formed a cordon around the pit where the object rested. 
Three policemen carrying a white handkerchief of truce 
walked toward the cylinder. Phillips continued: 

“Wait a minute .. . something’s happening. [high- 
pitched, intermittent whine of machinery] A humped 
shape is rising out of the pit. I can make out a small 
beam of light against a mirror. ... What’s that? 
There’s a jet of flame springing from the mirror, and it 
leaps right at the advancing men! It strikes them head 
on! Good Lord, they’re turning into flame! [screams 
and shrieks] Now the whole field by the woods has 
caught fire! [sound effects intensify] The gas tanks, 
tanks of automobiles. . . it’s spreading everywhere! It’s 
coming this way now! About twenty yards to my right 
[abrupt silence].’’* 

Now terror was afoot. A series of voices—fictional 
“announcers,” ‘‘militia commanders,’’ ‘‘network vice 
presidents,’’ and ‘‘radio operators’’—took up the nar- 
tative. At least forty people, according to the radio bul- 
letins, lay dead at Grovers Mill, ‘‘their bodies burned 
and.distorted beyond all possible recognition.’’ And ina 
Trenton hospital, ‘‘the charred body of Carl Phillips” 
had been identified. 


CURRENT OF FEAR flowed outward across the na- 
tion. Real-life police switchboards, first in New 
Jersey, then, steadily, throughout the whole Northeast, 
began to light up: “What’s happening?” ‘“Who’s at- 
tacking America?’ ‘‘When will they be here?” “What 
can we do?” ‘‘Who are they—these Martians?’’ 
By now, according to the broadcast, ‘‘eight battalions 


*Phillips’s narrative bore a perhaps-not-coincidental resem- 
blance to a famous eyewitness report by Chicago radio news- 
man Herb Morrison, who on May 6, 1937, had described the 
explosion and destruction of the German dirigible Hindenburg 
as it was about to moor at Lakehurst, New Jersey. 


of infantry” had surrounded the cylinder, determined to 
destroy it. A ‘‘Captain Lansing’’ of the ‘‘Signal 
Corps’’—calm and confident at first, but with obvi- 
ously increasing alarm—described what happened next: 

““Well, we ought to see some action soon. One of the 
companies is deploying on the left flank. A quick thrust 
and it’ll all be over. Wait a minute, I see something on 
top of the cylinder. No, it’s nothing but a shadow. ... 
Seven thousand armed men closing in on an old metal 
tube. Tub, rather. Wait, that wasn’t a shadow. It’s some- 
thing moving . . . solid metal. Kind of a shield-like af- 
fair rising up out of the cylinder! It’s going higher and 
higher! Why, it’s ... it’s standing on legs! Actually 
rearing up on a sort of metal framework! Now it’s 
reaching above the trees and searchlights are on it! Hold 
on [abrupt silence].”’ 

In a matter of moments, a studio ‘‘announcer’’ gave 
America the incredible news: 

“. , . Those strange beings who landed in the Jersey 
farmlands tonight are the vanguard of an invading army 
from the planet Mars. The battle which took place to- 
night at Grovers Mill has ended in one of the most star- 
tling defeats ever suffered by an army in modern times; 
seven thousand men armed with rifles and machine guns 
pitted against a single fighting machine of the invaders 
from Mars. One hundred and twenty known survivors. 
The rest strewn over the battle area from Grovers Mill 
to Plainsboro crushed and trampled to death under the 
metal feet of the monster, or burned to cinders by its 
heat ray... .” 
` Grovers Mill’s couple of hundred real-life residents 
hardly knew what to make of it all. Young Dick Stives 
was stunned. He and his sister and brothers pulled down 
the shades in the farmhouse. Their grandfather shoved 


chairs against the doors. 


Teen-aged Lolly Dey, who heard about the ‘‘inva- 
sion” while attending a church meeting, consoled her- 
self by saying: ‘‘I am in the Lord’s House.’’ Another 
resident, seeing what he thought to be a Martian war 
machine among the trees (actually a water tower on a 
neighbor’s property), peppered it with shotgun blasts. 
One man packed his family into the car, bound for parts 
unknown. He backed right through his garage door. 
““We’re never gonna be needing that again anyway,” he 
muttered to his wife. 

“The monster is now in control of the middle section 
of New Jersey,” proclaimed the voice on the radio. 
““Communication lines are down from Pennsylvania to 
the Atlantic Ocean. Railroad tracks are torn and service 
from New York to Philadelphia discontinued. ... 
Highways to the north, south, and west are clogged with 
frantic human traffic. Police and army reserves are un- 
able to control the mad flight... .”’ 

Life was soon to imitate art. A wave of terror, unprec- 
edented in its scope and rapidity, swept across New Jer- 
sey. A New Brunswick man, bound for open country, 
had driven ten miles when he remembered that his dog 
was tied up in the backyard of his home. Daring the 
Martians, he drove back to retrieve the dog. 
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A West Orange bar owner pushed customers out into 
the street, locked his tavern door, and rushed home to 
rescue his wife and children. 

Twenty families began to move their belongings out of 
a Newark apartment house, their faces covered by wet 
towels to repel Martian rays. Doctors and nurses volun- 
teered to come to hospitals to help handle the ‘‘war ca- 
sualties.’’ 

At Princeton University, the chairman of the geology 
department packed his field equipment and headed into 
the night to look for whatever it was that was out there. 
The governor of Pennsylvania offered to send troops to 
help New Jersey. A Jersey City man called a bus dis- 
patcher to warn him of the fast-spreading ‘‘disaster.”’ 
He cut their conversation short with: ‘“‘The world is 
coming to an end and I have a lot to do!” 

Meanwhile, on the radio, the ‘‘Secretary of the Inte- 
rior,” speaking in a voice much like that of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, announced that he had faith in 
the ability of the American military to vanquish the 
Martians.* He solemnly intoned: 

“. . . placing our trust in God we must continue the 
performance of our duties each and every one of us, so 
that we may confront this destructive adversary with a 
nation united, courageous, and consecrated to the pres- 
ervation of human supremacy on this earth.” 

A Trenton store owner ran out screaming, ‘‘The 
world is ending! The world is ending!” Another man 
dashed into a motion-picture theater in Orange, crying 
out that “‘the state is being invaded! This place is going 
to be blown up!”’ The audience hurriedly ran out to the 
street. 

A woman in a Newark tenement just sat and cried. “I 
thought it was all up with us,” she said. A man driving 
westward called out to a patrolman: ‘‘All creation’s 
busted loose! I’m getting out!” 

More grim reports issued from the radio. Scouting 
planes, according to the broadcast, had sighted three 
Martian machines marching through New Jersey. They 
were uprooting power lines, bridges, and railroad 
tracks, with the apparent objectives of crushing resis- 
tance and paralyzing communications. In swamps 
twenty miles south of Morristown, coon hunters had 
stumbled upon a second Martian cylinder. 

In the Watchung mountains, the ‘‘22nd Field Artil- 
lery” set down a barrage against six tripod monsters— 
to no avail. The machines soon let loose a heavy black 
poisonous gas, annihilating the artillerymen. Then eight 
army bombers from ‘‘Langham Field, Virginia,” at- 
tacked the tripod machines, only to be downed by 
heat rays. 

Thousands of telephone calls cascaded into radio sta- 


*Network censors, concerned that the drama might sound too 
factual, had earlier requested more than thirty changes in the 
script. Thus, although he still soundea like Franklin 
Roosevelt, the “President” became the ‘‘Secretary of the Inte- 
rior.” The “U.S. Weather Bureau” was changed to the “‘Gov- 
ernment Weather Bureau, ” the “National Guard” became the 
“State Militia, ” etc. 
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tions, newspaper offices, power companies, fire houses, 
and military posts throughout the country. People 
wanted to know what to do ... where to go... 
whether they were safer in the cellar or the attic. 
Word spread in Atlanta that a ‘‘planet’’ had struck 
New Jersey. In Philadelphia, all the guests in one hotel 
checked out. Students at a college in North Carolina 
lined up at telephones to call their parents for the last 
time. When a caller reached the CBS switchboard, the 
puzzled operator, asked about the end of the world, 
said: ‘‘I’m sorry, we don’t have that information.” 


ADIO LISTENERS soon heard an ‘‘announcer,”’ said 
R to be atop the ‘‘Broadcasting Building” in Man- 
hattan, describe a doomed New York City: 

“‘The bells you hear are ringing to warn the people to 
evacuate the city as the Martians approach. Estimated 
in last two hours three million people have moved out 
along the roads to the north. . . . No more defenses. 
Our army wiped out . . . artillery, air force, everything 
wiped out. . . . We’ll stay here to the end.” 

Something like madness took hold among the radio 
listeners in New York City. People stood on Manhattan 
street corners hoping for a glimpse of the ‘‘battle.’’ 
Thirty men and women showed up at a Harlem police 
station wanting to be evacuated. A woman had her hus- 
band paged at a Broadway theater and told him of the 
Martian landings; word spread quickly and a throng of 
playgoers rushed for the exits. 

The radio voice continued: ‘‘Enemy now in sight 
above the Palisades! Five great machines. First one is 
crossing the river . . . wading the Hudson like a man 
wading through a brook. . . . Martian cylinders are fall- 
ing all over the country. One outside Buffalo, one in 
Chicago, St. Louis. . . . Now the first machine reaches 
the shore! He stands watching, looking over the city. 
His steel, cowlish head is even with the skyscrapers. He 
waits for the others. They rise like a line of new towers 
on the city’s west side... .’’ 

A Bronx man dashed into the street and saw people 
running in all directions. One New Yorker claimed he 
heard the ‘‘swish’’ of Martian flying vehicles. Another 
told of machine-gun fire. Atop a midtown Manhattan 
building, a man with binoculars ‘‘saw’’ the firing of 
weapons. In Brooklyn, a man called the police station: 
““We can hear the firing all the way here, and I want a 
gas mask. I’m a taxpayer.”’ 

An NBC executive was upset because his network 
wasn’t carrying the ultimate news event. One man sped 
at eighty-miles-an-hour to reach a priest before the 
“‘death rays” overtook him; his car flipped over twice, 
but he lived. 

The program played out the drama of doom right to 
its end. 

From atop his fictional building, the ‘‘broadcaster’’ 
continued his ‘‘eyewitness’’ report: ‘‘Now they’re lifting 
their metal hands. This is the end now. Smoke comes 
out. . . . People in the streets see it now. They’re run- 
ning towards the East River ... thousands of them, 


dropping in like rats. . . . It’s reached Times Square. 
. . . People trying to run away from it, but it’s no use. 
They . . . they’re falling like flies... .”’ 

Meanwhile, in real life, Boston families gathered on 
rooftops and thought they could see a glow in the sky as 
New York burned. A horrified Pittsburgh husband 
found his wife with a bottle of poison, screaming: ‘‘I’d 
rather die this way than that!’’ 

People called the electric company in Providence, 
Rhode Island, to turn off all the city lights to make it a 
less visible target. A motorist rode through the streets of 
Baltimore, Paul Revere-fashion, blowing his horn and 
warning of the Martian invasion. 

The staff of a Memphis newspaper readied an extra 
edition on rumored landings in Chicago and St. Louis. 
In Minneapolis, a woman ran into a church yelling: 
“This is the end of the world! I heard it on the radio!”’ 

Back on the broadcast, the forlorn announcer carried 
on: ‘‘Now the smoke’s crossing Sixth Avenue. . . Fifth 
Avenue . . . [coughing] a hundred yards away . . . it’s 
fifty feet . . . [thud of falling body, then only sound of 
ships’ whistles].’’ 

In Salt Lake City, people started to pack before head- 
ing into the Rocky Mountains. One man, in Reno for a 
divorce, started to drive east, hoping to aid his es- 
tranged wife. A man and woman who’d run out of gas 
in northern California just sat and held hands, expect- 
ing any minute to see the Martian war machines appear 
over the tops of trees. Electric power failed in a village 
in Washington; families started to flee. 

In Hollywood, John Barrymore downed a drink, 
went to his kennels and released his Great Danes. ‘‘Fend 
for yourselves!” he cried. 

Then, from the radio, came the mournful call of a 
“radio operator”: ‘‘2X2L calling CQ ... New York. 
Isn’t there anyone on the air? Isn’t there anyone?”’ 


ORTY MINUTES INTO THE BROADCAST, Welles gave his 
distraught audience a breather—a pause for station 
and program identification. 

In the control room, CBS staffer Richard Goggin was 
startled as telephones there began to ring. That would 
only happen in an emergency. ‘‘Tension was becoming 
enormous in Studio One,” he later recalled. ‘“They had 
a tiger by the tail and couldn’t let go.” 

For those brave enough to stay tuned, Welles was able 
to match the program’s stunning first portion with an 
equally remarkable concluding sequence. In what 
amounted to a twenty-minute soliloquy, he, in the role 
of Professor Pierson, chronicled the events that fol- 
lowed the Martians’ destruction of New York City. Wel- 
les’s spellbinding voice—magnetic, doom-filled, 
stirring—held listeners mesmerized.* 

In the script, a stoic Pierson, still alive in the rubble, 


*Welles’s closing narrative, fictionally dramatic in style and 
compressing months of events into twenty minutes, contrasted 
sharply with the realism of the first portion of the program. 
Nevertheless, many listeners apparently remained convinced 
that Martians had landed. 


“Incredible as it may seem 
... those strange beings who 
landed in the Jersey 
farmlands tonight are the 
vanguard of an invading 
army from the planet Mars.” 


THE BETTMANN ARCHIVE, NEW YORK CITY 


“Ladies and gentlemen . . . the battle which took 
place tonight at Grovers Mill has ended in one of the 
most startling defeats ever suffered by an army in 
modern times; seven thousand men armed with rifles 
and machine guns pitted against a single fighting 
machine . . . one hundred and twenty known 
survivors.” The Mercury Theatre’s realistic news 
reports of alien invaders—and the failure of many in 
the radio audience to hear announcements that the 
program was a fictional drama—ignited a wave of 
fear across the United States. Above, in an illustration 
for the H.G. Wells story on which the program was 
based, a tripod machine reels from defenders’ artillery, 
while scores of victims fall under the aliens’ heat ray. 
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made his solitary way toward the ruins of New York, 
hiding from the invaders as he went. 

Along the way he met a ‘‘stranger,’’ a former artil- 
leryman. This survivor feared the Martians would cage 
and enslave any humans still alive. The stranger was de- 
termined to outwit and outlast the Martians and, in 
time, to turn the heat-rays back on the invaders and 
even—if need be—upon other humans. And so, one 
day, new leaders would rule a new world. 

Pierson, unwilling to join the stranger’s cause, con- 
tinued his lonely journey. Entering Manhattan through 
the now-empty Holland Tunnel, he found a lifeless city: 

“I wandered up through the Thirties and Forties. . . 
stood alone on Times Square. I caught sight of a lean 
dog running down Seventh Avenue with a piece of dark 
brown meat in his jaws, and a pack of starving mongrels 
at his heels. . . . I walked up Broadway . . . past silent 
shop windows, displaying their mute wares to empty 
sidewalks... .”? 

There seemed to be little hope left for the human race. 
Then Pierson ‘‘caught sight of the hood of a Martian 
machine, standing somewhere in Central Park, gleam- 
ing in the late afternoon sun”: 

“I rushed recklessly across Columbus Circle and into 
the park. I climbed a small hill above the pond at Sixti- 
eth Street, and from there I could see standing in a silent 
row along the mall, nineteen of those great metal Ti- 
tans, their cowls empty, their steel arms hanging list- 
lessly by their sides. I looked in vain for the monsters 
that inhabit those machines. Suddenly my eyes were at- 
tracted to the immense flock of black birds that hovered 
directly below me . . . and there before my eyes, stark 
and silent, lay the Martians, with the hungry birds peck- 
ing and tearing brown shreds of flesh from their dead 
bodies.” 

The mighty Martians had fallen: ‘‘. . . it was found 
that they were killed by the putrefactive and disease bac- 
teria against which their systems were unprepared... . 
slain, after all man’s defenses had failed, by the hum- 
blest thing that God in His wisdom put upon this 
earth.” 

In a sprightly epilogue, Welles then explained away 
the whole unsettling broadcast as the Mercury Theatre’s 
‘way of ‘dressing up in a sheet and saying Boo! ... 
We annihilated the world before your very ears, and ut- 
terly destroyed the CBS. You will be relieved, I hope, to 
learn that we didn’t mean it, and that both institutions 
are still open for business.”’ 

He tried cheerily to dispel the darkness: ‘‘So goodbye 
everybody, and remember ... the terrible lesson you 
learned tonight. . . . And if your doorbell rings and no- 
body’s there, that was no Martian ... it’s Hallow- 
een.” 

The joke was on the listeners. More than one hundred 
and fifty stations affiliated with CBS had carried the 
broadcast. About twelve million people had heard the 
program. Newspapers estimated that at least a million 
listeners, perhaps many more, had thought the invasion 
real. 
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Back in Grovers Mill, disenchantment began to take 
hold. Twenty-year-old Sam Goldman and three pals had 
been playing cards when they heard that the Martians 
were on the move down by the mill. They had thrown 
down their cards and jumped into a car, ready to face 
the invaders. ‘‘We got there and looked around,” Sam 
said, ‘‘and nothing was going on.” 

A squad of New Jersey state troopers equipped with 
riot guns had deployed near the crossroads. They found 
little more than the dilapidated old mill itself. 

Nearby, in their grandfather’s farmhouse, Dick 
Stives, his sister, and brothers talked excitedly about the 
“men from Mars.’’ Then their mother and father came 
home from the movies and told the children about the 
“‘make believe’? on radio that everyone was talking 
about. Dick, more confused than ever, went upstairs to 
go to sleep, still half-sure that what he heard was ‘‘really 
real.”’ 


F OR THE PLAYERS who had inadvertently just made 
radio history, the next hours turned into a night- 
mare. As soon as Welles left the twenty-second-floor 
studio, he was called to a telephone. He picked it up, to 
hear the irate mayor of Flint, Michigan, roar that his 
city was in chaos because of the program and that he, 
the mayor, would soon be on his way to New York to 
punch one Orson Welles in the nose. 

“By nine o’clock several high-ranking CBS executives 
had arrived or were in full flight toward 485 Madison. 
We were in trouble,” recalled Larry Harding, a CBS 
production supervisor for the Mercury Theatre show. 

Policemen hurried into the CBS building. Welles, 
Houseman, and the cast were held under informal house 
arrest. Staffers hastily stashed scripts, memoranda, and 
the sixteen-inch acetate disks upon which the show had 
been recorded. 

Welles was taken to a room on the seventeenth floor, 
where reporters battered him with questions about 
whether he knew of the deaths and suicides his broad- 
cast had caused (none have ever been documented), 


` whether he knew ahead of time how devastating an ef- 


fect his show would have (he said he didn’t), and 
whether he had planned it all as a publicity stunt (he said 
he hadn’t). 

Finally, at about one o’clock Monday morning, 
Welles and the cast were ‘‘released,’’ free to go out into 
the streets of New York where not a Martian was stir- 
ring. Welles walked a half-dozen blocks to the Mercury 
Theatre, where, even at that hour, members of the stage 
company were still rehearsing their new play. 

Welles went up on stage, where news photographers 
were lurking. They caught him with his eyes raised, his 
arms outstretched. The next day his photograph ap- 
peared in newspapers throughout the country, over a 
caption that blurted: ‘‘I Didn’t Know What I Was Do-. 
ing!’’, or words to that effect. 

The next morning headlines in major city newspapers 
reported the hoax: ‘‘Radio Listeners in Panic, Taking 
War Drama as Fact” (New York Times); ‘‘U.S. Terror- 
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ized By Radio’s ‘Men From Mars’ (San Francisco 
Chronicle); ‘Radio Drama Causes Panic” (Philadel- 
phia Inquirer); ‘‘Listeners Weep and Pray, Prepare for 
End of World’’ (New Orleans Times-Picayune). 

Many of the listeners who had been deluded laughed 
good-naturedly at one another—and at themselves. 
Some professed not to have been taken in by what one 
woman called ‘‘that Buck Rogers stuff.” But others 
turned their wrath on Welles, on the network, and on 
the medium that had turned their Sunday evening into a 
time of unsolicited terror. 

CBS apologized to the public, but also pointed out 
that during the program no fewer than four announce- 
ments had been made stating that it was a dramatic pre- 
sentation, not a news broadcast. 

A subdued Welles, believing his career was ruined, 
dutifully followed suit. ‘‘I don’t think we will try any- 
thing like this again,” he stated. 

For two or three days, the press would not let Welles, 
nor radio, off the front page. Media rivalry played its 
part; newspaper publishers seemed anxious to portray 
radio—and Welles—as villains. The clipping bureau 
that served CBS delivered condemnatory editorials by 
the pound. 

While newsmen ‘‘tsk-tsked,’’ government officials 
fumed. Senator Clyde Herring of Iowa, reflecting the 
anger of many citizens, stated his support for legislation 
to curb such ‘‘Halloween bogymen.’’ The Federal Com- 
munications Commission (FCC), flooded with com- 


An apparently contrite Orson Welles, averring that he 
hadn’t intended to create a national panic, talks with 
reporters during a press conference the day after his 
War of the Worlds broadcast. 


plaint letters, tried to find a philosophical stance some- 
where between imposing severe censorship and 
permitting unbridled expression. 

Novelist H.G. Wells cabled his disregards from Lon- 
don. Although he had given CBS permission to air his 
novel, he complained that ‘‘it was not explained to me 
that this dramatization would be made with a liberty 
that amounts to a complete reworking of The War of the 
Worlds.” 


B UT SOME COLUMNISTS and editorialists began to per- 
ceive significant merit in the program. Essayist 
Heywood Broun interpreted the broadcast as a caution- 
ary tale: ‘‘Jitters have come home to roost. The peace of 
Munich hangs heavy over our heads like a thunder- 
cloud.” Variety, under a headline stating ‘‘Radio Does 
U.S. A Favor,” described the program as a warning to 
Americans of the danger of unpreparedness. 

In a column that turned the tide of public opinion in 
favor of Welles and company, Dorothy Thompson 
called the broadcast ‘‘the news story of the century—an 
event which made a greater contribution to an under- 
Continued on page 47 
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American Popular Culture 


“Going it alone” without the powerful New York networks, 
station WXYZ in Detroit created some of radio’s most 
memorable adventure programs- including “The Lone Ranger.” 


Those Thrilling 


Days 


of Yesteryear 


OST notable radio pro- 
grams during radio’s 
golden years emanated 


from major metropolitan and enter- 
tainment centers such as New York, 
Chicago, and Los Angeles. But one 
smaller midwestern town also 
played an important role. That town 
was Detroit, Michigan—far better 
known as the center of the Ameri- 
can automotive industry. 

The “‘creativity going on all the 
time” in that city during those years 
was so intense that numerous ac- 
tors, producers, writers, and direc- 
tors from larger cities willingly relo- 
cated to work there. Hollywood 
director George Seaton, actors 
Danny Thomas and John Hodiak, 
and newsman Mike Wallace trace 
their beginnings to the town’s radio 
industry. 

Much of the vitality in Detroit’s 
radio community centered around a 
station that operated independently 
of the powerful networks—WXYZ, 
the birthplace of three of radio’s 
most popular adventure programs. 


S YOUNG MEN, Dick Osgood 
A and Reuben Weiss were a part 
of WXYZ radio’s heyday. Osgood 
started as a theatrical actor in New 
York and showed little interest when 
he received his first offer to work in 
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the new medium in 1928. ‘‘Radio 
was unimportant to us because we 
were in theater,’’ he recalls. ‘“‘My 
agent called me and asked if I’d do 
radio. I told him I was currently in a 
play, but the agent replied that he 
could work out the details.” 

Between acts of a play at the Em- 
pire Theater, Osgood ran across the 
street to station WOR to participate 
in a radio drama called True Story 
Hour. “The part paid twenty-five 
dollars and was a nice fringe bene- 
fit, but I never thought radio would 
last,’’ he says. ‘‘Radio was some 
thing to do if you were out of 
work.”’ 

Many theatrical people agreed 
with Osgood that radio ‘‘was a side- 
light’’ to the theater. But soon the 
infant industry’s power began to 
garner attention. H.V. Kaltenborn, 
the noted pioneer radio commenta- 
tor, early became aware of radio’s 
value by the mail response to his 
program. “‘A tremendous variety of 
people—a true cross section of the 
population—was listening,’’ Kalten- 
born discovered. ‘‘The phrase, 
“Your voice came into my living 
room as clear as a bell,’ occurred in 
hundreds of letters.” 

Radio offered a huge audience to 
its users, much larger than could the 
theater. Osgood recognized this dur- 


ing his first broadcast, which be- 
came ‘‘exciting to me because I real- 
ized Mom and Dad were listening to 
me in Lynnfield Center, Massachu- 
setts.’’ 

Radio’s popularity grew during 
the Depression years when its ability 
to offer listeners free entertainment 
cut into the profitability of theater. 
One managing director of a theater 
chain commented in 1933, ‘‘You can 
get Eddie Cantor on the air for 
nothing. It costs you 50 cents or 
more to get him at the theater.’’ 
Soon many actors, including Os- 
good, switched to radio for their 
livelihoods. Hearing of WXYZ’s 
growing fame, Osgood signed with 
the Detroit station on October 13, 
1935. 

At about the same time, Weiss, 
with his degree in broadcasting from 
Detroit’s Wayne State University, 
made the rounds at the city’s radio 
stations. “‘Detroit was a hot spot in 
1938,” he recalls. ‘‘Radio stations 
WWJ, WJR, and WXYZ all had 
drama shows, and as an actor you 
could work at two or three of them 
each week.” 

Weiss worked at every station, 
acting first at WJR in a news pro- 
gram called News Comes to Life. 
But at WXYZ an actor could find 
real action. 
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“The focus was on WXYZ,” 
Weiss says. “‘If you could become a 
part of their ensemble you could 
count on multiple roles’’ with all 
their programs. 

One element that made Detroit 
and WXYZ so great was a man 
named George W. Trendle. A bril- 
liant businessman, he and two part- 
ners had started WXYZ on July 1, 
1930. Trendle purposely chose those 
call letters for his station so he could 
use the slogan, ‘‘The Last Word in 
Radio.” He started with programs 
featuring the Army Band, H.V. 
Kaltenborn, and a studio orchestra. 

WXYZ had originally affiliated 
with the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, but near the end of 1931 
Trendle severed his ties with the net- 
work, believing he could fill the 
nineteen hours of daily air time with 
more creative programming. The 
task proved greater than he had re- 
alized, and before long Trendle was 
losing $4,000 a week. 

Trendle needed to come up with 


something quickly to save his infant 
station. One day he mentioned to 
his partner Howard Pierce that ‘‘in 
the theaters we never did bad busi- 
ness with a good Western. In fact, 
we did good business with bad West- 
erns.” Thus inspired, Trendle met 
with his creative staff to flesh out a 
character he had in mind. Gradu- 
ally, a hero emerged who was decent 
and athletic. ‘‘I see him a sort of 
lone operator,’’ Trendle told his 
staff. “He could even be a former 
Texas Ranger.” 

A staff member quickly blurted 
out, ‘‘There’s his name! The Lone 
Ranger.”’ 

WXYZ producer James Jewell 
asked Fran Striker, a free-lance 
scriptwriter in Buffalo, New York, 
to write ‘‘three or four Wild West 
thrillers’’ focusing on a lone cowboy 
who traveled the West fighting 
wrongs. Striker agreed to do the 
scripts, beginning a long career as 
creator of America’s most popular 
radio hero. 


The cast of The Lone Ranger 
rehearses at station WXYZ, 
Detroit, sometime during the 1940s 
or early *50s. Brace Beemer, who 
held the title role from 1941 until 
the end of live broadcasts in 1954, 
emphasizes a line at the 
microphone; John Todd, who 
played the masked rider’s faithful 
Indian companion ‘‘Tonto”’ 
throughout the long run of the 
program, stands in foreground. 


Trendle was not completely happy 
with the figure Striker molded. The 
writer’s version of the character was 
happy-go-lucky and sang, whereas 
Trendle envisioned a more serious 
person. One day, Trendle outlined 
the character for his staff. 

“The Lone Ranger always uses 
perfect English, no accent,” he said. 
“Don’t ever cast aspersions at any 
race or religious group. Be fair. 
Make him more serious. Don’t let 
your scripts get far-fetched; keep 
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“em logical. Remember, the Lone 
Ranger never shoots to kill. He is a 
sober-minded man with a righteous 
purpose. Make the kids look up to 
him. Make him their idol.” 
Development of the series’ other 
main ingredients quickly followed. 
Jewell remembered a boys’ camp in 
northern Michigan that his father- 
in-law owned, where a local Indian 
stopped by to tell the boys stories. 
Whenever the Indian had too much 
to drink, ‘‘the other Indians would 
call him a ‘Tonto’— meaning a ‘wild 
one,’ or words to that effect.” Je- 
well liked the sound of the word and 
used it to name the Lone Ranger’s 
companion. ‘‘Kee-Mo Sah-Bee,”’ 
the words of friendship spoken by 
the Indian to the Lone Ranger, were 
taken from the camp’s name. A 
white horse named Silver became 
the Lone Ranger’s transportation. 
Stirring classical music—Rossini’s 
“William Tell Overture” and Liszt’s 
“‘Les Préludes’’—provided the 
show’s introductory theme and tran- 
sitional bridges. Now ready, the 
Lone Ranger galloped into the 
hearts of America’s youth three 
times each week. 
' The initial program aired the 
night of January 30, 1933. For some 
time no one could tell whether it was 
a success because only a few letters 
came into the office. But on May 16 
the station announced that the Lone 
Ranger would mail a free popgun to 
the first three hundred youngsters 
who sent in a request. Before the 
next show aired two days later, all of 
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[trumpet theme from ‘‘William Tell Overture’’] [hoofbeats fade in] 
Hi-Yo Silver, away!! [loud gunshots] A fiery horse with the speed of 
light, a cloud of dust and a hearty Hi-Yo Silver! The Lone Ranger!! 
[theme up full and under] With his faithful Indian companion Tonto, 
the daring and resourceful masked rider of the plains led the fight for 
law and order in the early western United States. Nowhere in the 
pages of history can one find a greater champion of justice. Return 
with us now to those thrilling days of yesteryear . . 
in] From out of the past come the thundering hoofbeats of the great 
horse Silver! The Lone Ranger rides again!! x 


the popguns were gone. About 
25,000 letters soon arrived, forcing 
the station to plead with listeners to 
stop mailing in requests. There was 
now no doubt that The Lone Ranger 
was a hit. 

The Lone Ranger character first 
appeared publicly in July 1933. Ac- 
cording to Osgood, Earle Graser, 
who then portrayed the Lone 
Ranger in radio and who ‘“‘gave the 
best Lone Ranger yell of anyone, 
was little.* Brace Beemer [the an- 
nouncer for the show at the time] 
was big and was a great horseman, 
so he was sent to the appearance.’’ 

When eleven thousand children 
and adults broke through police 
lines to get a better look at their 
hero, Trendle was convinced he 
could turn The Lone Ranger into a 
national success. In 1934, his sta- 
tion, along with Chicago’s WGN, 
Newark’s WOW, and Cincinnati’s 
WLW, formed the Mutual Broad- 
casting System, with The Lone 


*Two other actors—Jack Deeds and 
George Seaton—briefly played the role 
of the Lone Ranger before Earle Graser 
assumed it. 
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. [hoofbeats fade 


Ranger as its prime evening enter- 
tainment. By 1937 the program 
spread to the West Coast. Two years 
later it was carried in Newfound- 
land, New Zealand, and Hawaii. 


FTER THIS ACHIEVEMENT, Tren- 

dle reasoned that if one hit 
could be created, so could two or 
three others. So he asked Striker to 
begin work on a new drama. ‘‘The 
Lone Ranger appeals to the kids,” 
he said. “Now I want to put some- 
thing on the air to interest young 
people who are about to vote. I 
want to do something to show 
young men how crooked office 
holders can be, and what they have 
to do to stop it—that they have to 
get out and vote and see what’s go- 
ing on in the world... .’’ 

What eventually emerged was The 
Green Hornet, a modern-day ver- 
sion of The Lone Ranger. The two 
programs bore many similarities. 
The hero of The Green Hornet was 
Britt Reid, a newspaperman who 
was the grand-nephew of the Lone 
Ranger. Accompanying him on his 
mission to ‘‘match wits with the un- 
derworld”’ was his faithful Japanese 
valet, Kato (until December 8, 1941, 
Weiss says, when he magically 
turned into a ‘‘faithful Filipino 
valet’’). Together, they hunted crimi- 
nals in the Hornet’s special car, 
Black Beauty. Just as for The Lone 
Ranger, classical music—Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s ‘‘Flight of the 
Bumblebee’’—was chosen for The 
Green Hornet’s theme. Whatever 
had worked before, Trendle figured, 
would also work for the new show. 
On January 31, 1936, The Green 
Hornet debuted on WXYZ, using 
many of the same actors and crea- 
tive talents from The Lone Ranger. 

A third hero followed. Trendle 
asked his staff to create a series simi- 
lar to The Lone Ranger, but with a 
dog as its focus. Tom Dougall, an 
actor-writer at the station charged 
with developing the show, had in- 
herited a love for Canadian stories 
from his father, who worked for a 
time in Canada. Dougall decided to 
set the series in the Yukon and make 
the dog a Husky. He named the dog 
Mogo and selected for its master a 
Northwest Mounted Police officer. 

Trendle balked at the dog’s name. 
‘‘Mogo sounds like a mutt,” he 


Voices 
From 
Yesterday 


Nee BUFFS who yearn for the 
sounds of programs past can find recordings 
and details of many such shows through dozens of 
old-time radio archives, clubs, and associations. 
Here are a few starting points for those wishing to 
journey back through the golden age of radio: 

Museum of Broadcasting 1 East 53rd 
Street, New York, New York 10023, telephone 212- 
752-4690. This is the nation’s principal repository 
of modern audio-visual history. Here are twenty 
thousand programs in cassette form—ten thousand 
radio and ten thousand television shows—covering 
more than sixty years of broadcasting. Collections 
are catalogued, cross-indexed, and available to any- 
one who cares to sit down with earphones and lis- 
ten. The most requested radio program: The War of 
the Worlds. 

Society to Preserve and Encourage 
Radio Drama, Variety and Comedy 
ISPERDVAC] P.O. Box 1587, Hollywood, Cali- 
' fornia 90078, telephone 213-947-9800. This organi- 
zation of old-time radio enthusiasts has assembled 
one of the most important and best-maintained ra- 
dio archives in the world. Its collection includes 
about twenty thousand original transcription disks 
as well as an extensive library of printed materials 
and scripts. Tapes of old shows (either open-reel or 
cassette) are available on loan to SPERDVAC mem- 
bers; the first-year membership fee of $25 also pro- 
vides a monthly newsletter and catalog listing the 
several thousand shows in the collection. The group 
also holds monthly meetings and annual conven- 
tions in the Los Angeles area, often featuring re- 
creations of well-known shows with members of the 
Original casts. 

Chicago Museum of Broadcasting 800 
South Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 60607, tele- 
phone 312-987-1516. This museums’s radio archives 
includes tapes of several thousand shows from the 
1920s through the 1960s. 

Friends of Old Time Radio This informal 
organization of radio buffs sponsors a major east- 
coast convention with workshops, panel discus- 
sions, and re-creations of famous radio programs 
starring original-cast members. Its thirteenth an- 
nual convention convenes at the Holiday Inn North 
in Newark, New Jersey, on October 20-22. The War 
of the Worlds broadcast is the topic of one panel. 
For more information and to register, contact Jay 
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Hickerson, P.O. Box 4321, Hamden, Connecticut 
06514, telephone 203-248-2887. (Hickerson, one of 
the nation’s leading old-time radio program collec- 
tors, also publishes a newsletter, Hello Again). 

Broadcast Pioneers Library 1771 N Street 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036, telephone 202-223- 
0088. This is a history-of-broadcasting research col- 
lection with oral histories, photographs, books, 
scripts, and periodicals, and radio news and 
speeches on tape. 

Foothill Electronics Museum Foothill Col- 
lege, 12345 El Monte Road, Los Altos, California 
94022, telephone 415-960-4600. This museum con- 
tains exhibits focusing on the early years of radio, 
with special emphasis on electronics pioneer Lee de- 
Forest. 

Other Collections Both the Library of Con- 
gress and the National Archives in Washington, 
D.C., have collections of voice recordings and radio 
programs. 

Radio and Fan Clubs Some major clubs in- 
clude: Radio Collectors of America, Ardsley Circle, 
Brockton, Massachusetts 02402; North American 
Radio Archives, Box 118781, Cincinnati, Ohio 
05211; Golden Radio Buffs, 3613 Chestnut Drive, 
Baltimore, Maryland 21211; and Old Time Radio 
Club of Buffalo, 100 Harvey Drive, Lancaster, New 
York 14086. Several clubs specialize in specific pro- 
grams; these include the International Jack Benny 
Fan Club, 15430 Lost Valley Drive, Fort Wayne, In- 
diana 46845; Friends of Vic and Sade, 7232 North 
Keystone Avenue, Lincolnwood, Illinois 60646; and 
the Lum and Abner Fan Club, Route 3, Box 110, 
Dora, Alabama 35062. 

Good Reading A must for radio enthusiasts 
is Tune in Yesterday: The Ultimate Encyclopedia of 
Old-Time Radio 1925-1976 by John Dunning 
(Prentice-Hall, 1976). Fully meriting its impressive 
title, this 701-page volume contains detailed, fasci- 
nating descriptions and histories of hundreds of ra- 
dio programs and their stars. Another fine survey is 
The Big Broadcast 1920-1950 by Frank Buxton and 
Bill Owen (Viking Press, 1972). For general histo- 
ries, see Stay Tuned: A Concise History of Ameri- 
can Broadcasting by Christopher Sterling and John 
Kittross (Wadsworth, 1978), and A Tower in Babel: 
A History of Broadcasting in the United States by 
Erik Barnouw (three volumes, Oxford University 
Press, 1966). x 
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. WXYZ founder George W. Trendle was the guiding force behind 
creation of The Lone Ranger and its companion programs. 


said. ‘‘This dog is a hero.” 

Dougall agreed, adding ‘‘He’s a 
king. King of the Huskies. His name 
is King.” 

On January 3, 1939, Challenge of 
the Yukon (it became Sergeant Pres- 
ton of the Yukon in 1953) aired for 
the first time, joining The Lone 
Ranger and The Green Hornet to 
form one of the most powerful and 
profitable line-ups in the radio in- 
dustry. 

Creative sparks were flying at 
WXYZ. Writers, producers, and ac- 
tors constantly brainstormed to 
keep up with the heavy demands of 
the seven weekly shows (The Lone 
Ranger aired three times each week, 
and The Green Hornet and Chal- 
lenge of the Yukon twice). As soon 
as one show ended, work on another 
began. Weiss toiled long hours, but 
“it was fun working at WXYZ.” 

For Osgood, those days were 
““busy, busy, busy—creativity was 
going on all the time.”’ Striker wrote 
fourteen hours a day, delivering to 
the studio tens of thousands of 
words each week. Osgood recalls 
that Striker so organized his writing 
for The Lone Ranger that he could 
take ten cards, each depicting a 
character, a problem, and how the 
Lone Ranger solved it, arrange them 
in proper order, and ‘‘the rest was 
almost automatic.’’ 

On April 8, 1941, Earle Graser 
was killed in an automobile acci- 
dent. The next few shows were hast- 
ily rewritten to portray the masked 
man as seriously ill, and when he 
spoke again the role was filled by 
former announcer Brace Beemer. 
Beemer would retain the title role 
until the program’s final nationwide 
broadcast on September 3, 1954. By 
that time The Lone Ranger was 
reaching tens of millions of listeners 
over nearly 250 stations. With more 
than three thousand performances 
over two decades, it would eventu- 
ally become the oldest continuous 
half-hour adventure program in ra- 
dio history. 

The show became a labor of love 
for those involved. Jewell looks 
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fondly on those years in radio be- 
cause “‘it was all there to build with. 
. it was a new medium that no 
one had tried on. No one had actu- 
ally spoiled it yet. At the agè of 
twenty-six or twenty-seven I was the 
happiest person in the world.”’ 


T HE PRODUCTIONS aired from a 
sparsely furnished rectangular 
studio on the fifteenth floor of De- 
troit’s Maccabees Building. The 
floor was heavily carpeted, and ab- 
sorbent material covered the walls 
to create an improved sound. Weiss 
remembers the ‘‘old RCA micro- 
phone hanging from the ceiling on a 
chain in the center of the room 
which could be raised or lowered. 
All the actors for the shows stood 
on both sides of the mike, and you 
had to learn to push your way in to- 
ward the mike when your parts 
came up so you would be heard. If 
you were on, you had to get about 
one-and-a-half feet way from it.” 

All of the actors struggled to get 
near the microphone, according to 
Weiss, except Brace Beemer. ‘‘You 
damn well got out of his way at the 
mike,’’ Weiss says. ‘‘He was the star 
of the show.’’ 

Off to one side of the studio was a 
smaller room called ‘‘the hole,’’ 
where ad-libbed crowd scenes were 
done. “One man was in charge of 
opening or closing the door to this 
room,’’ Weiss says. ‘‘The sound 
level of the crowd would be deter- 


mined by how wide open the door 
was. I remember one actor, Rollie 
Parker, a little whimsical guy, would 
stand in the room with everyone, 
grumbling and making crowd 
noises. The rest of us would be yell- 
ing, ‘Hang ’em, Sheriff!’ but Rollie 
would mumble a string of profani- 
ties. It couldn’t be heard on the 
mike, of course, but it would sure 
crack us up.” 

‘The hole’ became part of 
WXYZ tradition. Whenever some- 
one committed a classic blunder 
during one of the shows, a staff 
member would record it on a wall in 
the room. Not long after, much of 
the wall was filled in with such er- 
rors as the one Jay Michael, who 
was the voice of Sergeant Preston, 
remembered. A sheriff had located 
the outlaws he was chasing, and the 
script called for him to shout, ‘‘All 
right, Gents, get your guns up.” In- 
stead, the actor portraying him said, 
“All right, Junts, get your gens up; 
Gens, get your junts up. Oh, shoot 
-em!’’ 

While studio writers were prolific 
at turning out scripts, WXYZ 
sound-effects personnel were 
equally adept at creating appropri- 
ate sounds for the shows. Weiss un- 
equivocally calls them the ‘‘best 
sound men in radio.” These special- 
ists used any number of ingenious 
devices to add realism to a fictional 
drama. Osgood watched during one 
program while technicians produced 
the sound of a fire by ‘‘crinkling cel- 
lophane near the mike.’’ Weiss, who 
often played a bad guy because of 
his deep voice, says that during 
fights ‘‘the sound man would have a 
piece of soft leather and pound into 
it, and the actor being ‘hit’ would 


Recommended additional reading: 
David Rothel tells the story of the Lone 
Ranger in Who Was That Masked Man? 
(A.S. Barnes, 1976). Dick Osgood pro- 
vides a colorful, no-holds-barred history 
of the program’s home station in Wyxie 
Wonderland: An unauthorized 50-year 
Diary of WXYZ Detroit (Bowling Green 
University Popular Press, 1981). 


* Fran Striker was the principal.scriptwriter for The Lone Ranger and 
contributed many key elements to the concept for the show. 


make an ‘ugh!’ ” To accurately por- 
tray the sound of Silver trodding 
over various types of terrain, a large 
trough containing three sections 
stood in the studio; one part was 
filled with gravel, one with sand, 
and the third held dirt; coconut shell 
halves served as hooves. 

Another sound-effects man so ac- 
curately depicted the dog sounds for 
Yukon King that the local radio 
union, the American Federation of 
Radio Artists, filed a complaint 
with the station that he should be 
paid an actor’s fee. The union won. 


r DAY for the actors 
s started at 3 P.M. when they re- 
ceived the scripts for that night’s 
show. This was their first chance to 
read their lines and prepare for the 
rehearsal that followed soon after. 
At 7:30, the first show aired, fol- 
lowed by repeat performances at 
8:30 and 10:30 for the western parts 
of the nation. Between rehearsal 
and performances, the actors re- 
turned to their running poker games 
set up near the studio. 

In the early years, shows were not 
scripted as tightly as they later be- 
came. Livingstone remembers Je- 
well staring at the clock as actors 
read their lines and ‘‘all of a sudden 
a hand would come across your 
mouth. They’d cut the studio dead 
and bring up some music and he’d 
say, ‘Take three pages out and start 
here. . . . If we were running short 
.. . Jim would come in and ad lib 
and we’d ad lib until he figured we 
were probably back on time; then 
he’d point to the script and we’d 
pick it up again where we’d left 
off.” 

Trendle was never far away, mak- 
ing sure the programs lived up to his 
own tough standards. If Trendle dis- 
liked a script for a new show, it did 
not air. Some workers considered 
him a curmudgeon, and Weiss could 
never determine whether Trendle 
liked or hated him. But everyone ad- 
mired Trendle’s business acumen 
and his dogged insistence on main- 
taining high values for his three fic- 
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tional heroes. 

“The Lone Ranger might shoot to 
wound, but never to kill,’’ Weiss ex- 
plains. ‘‘Good was to triumph over 
evil. Trendle read every script to 
check the grammar of the Lone 
Ranger. The other characters could 
say anything, but the Lone Ranger 
had to be grammatically correct.’ 

Of the two men who portrayed 
the Lone Ranger for significant pe- 
riods of time, Graser, who played 
the role for eight years, was the op- 
posite of his fictional counterpart— 
quiet, shy, and not very athletic. But 
his voice boomed with the authority 
of the legendary hero he brought to 
life. Graser, however, once had trou- 
ble convincing an audience that his 
was the voice of the Lone Ranger. 
During a musical performance at a 
local theater, a prize was offered to 
the person in the audience who 
could most accurately reproduce the 
famous ‘‘Hi-Yo, Silver ” cry. Graser, 
urged on by friends in the audience, 
joined other hopefuls on stage 
where he embarrassingly lost to an- 
other contestant. 

When Beemer succeeded Graser 
after Graser’s death in 1941, not 
Beemer’s, but Graser’s voice uttered 
the ‘‘Hi-Yo, Silver, away!’’ at the 
end of each show. Graser’s voice 
had been recorded. 

While Graser sounded like the 
Lone Ranger, Beemer looked and 
acted like him. Osgood remembers 
Beemer claiming that ‘‘he was the 


youngest member of the Allied Ex- 
peditionary Force in World War I. 

Livingstone says Beemer ‘‘was the 
man physically, he was the man 
mentally, and he was the Lone 
Ranger in his heart.’’ Once, the en- 
tire production staff of The Lone 
Ranger boarded a train for a public- 
ity trip to Wyoming. Word leaked 
out that the Lone Ranger was on the 
train, and as it passed through nu- 
merous towns and cities, groups of 
school children gathered to wave to 
their hero. Livingstone looked over 
at Beemer, who was waving back, 
‘and, golly, the tears were just 
streaming down his face. It was 
something that I shall never for- 
get.” 

Osgood and Weiss become senti- 
mental also when they reflect on 
their years in radio at WXYZ. An 
industry that Osgood first believed 
would be a sideline to the theater be- 
came his life. ‘‘We all loved it,’’ he 
says. ‘‘The theater was replaced by 
radio, and now my work in theater 
is just a hazy memory. It was an oa- 
sis in the Depression for me. It kept 
me working.”’ 

Although Weiss remains active in 
the field, filming television commer- 
cials and doing voice-overs in radio, 
he misses his days in early radio. 

“I miss the people I worked with 
and the camaraderie that devel- 
oped,’’ Weiss says. ‘‘We worked so 
closely for so long. It was a great 
opportunity to work as an actor ev- 
ery day. You learned because you did 
the shows live. Now, with tape, mis- 
takes can be corrected and it can all 
come out all right, but you lose the 
spontaneity of radio. 

“Entertainment was the prime in- 
gredient of radio, and we suc- 
ceeded,’’ he says. ‘‘The imagination 
was stimulated, unlike television 
which dulls the mind. Some of the 
finest writing, acting, and technical 
work came out of radio. 

“Radio is said to be the ‘Theater 
of the Mind.’ It certainly was.” x 


John F. Wukovits is a teacher and free- 
lance writer in Trenton, Michigan. 
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Pages from an American Album 


“Pvt. Robert Shurtleff ”: 
An Unusual Revolutionary 


by Kathleen Doyle 


RIVATE ROBERT SHURTLEFF had already survived 

two wounds while fighting in the War for Inde- 
pendence. Now, serving in Philadelphia as a general’s 
orderly, the Continental Army soldier had fallen vic- 
tim to an epidemic of ‘‘malignant fever” that raged 
through the city. 

At the hospital, Dr. Barnabas Binney, fearing 
Shurtleff dead, put his hand on the private’s chest to 
check for a heartbeat. He discovered beneath the uni- 
form a tightly wound bandage—and the reason for it: 
Robert Shurtleff was a woman! 

“He” was actually Deborah Sampson, a nearly five- 
foot eight-inch, blue-eyed blonde with muscles hard- 
ened by years of farm work, who had created a nom de 
guerre, taking as a last name one that was common in 
her hometown of Plympton, Massachusetts. 

Sampson (‘‘Samson’’ was the original family name, 
with a ‘‘p’’ added later) was born December 17, 1760 
from an ancestral line that included pilgrims John Al- 
den, Priscilla Mullins, Miles Standish, Peter Hobart, 
and Governor William Bradford. Despite this admira- 
ble heritage, Jonathan Sampson, Jr., was a poor pro- 
vider for his wife and seven children. Sampson’s finan- 
cial problems worsened as his family grew, and, when 
he found that his inheritance from his father’s estate 
was smaller than expected, he turned to alcohol. Even- 
tually he abandoned his family, never to be heard from 
again. 

Poverty forced Sampson’s deserted wife to send 
five-year-old Deborah to live with an elderly relative 
named Miss Fuller. Three years later Fuller died, and 
Deborah was placed in another home before being in- 
dentured at age ten to the family of Jeremiah Thomas, 
a deacon and farmer in Middleboro, Massachusetts. 

Deborah worked the deacon’s farm, but Thomas 
also gave her the opportunity to attend school. When 
her chores caused her to miss classes, the deacon’s sons 
tutored her. 

Deborah’s indentured service ended in 1778. She re- 
mained with the Thomases for a while longer, support- 
ing herself by raising some livestock, selling cloth she 
had spun and woven, and by teaching at the Middle- 
boro school. 

Apparently Deborah did not find such a life fulfill- 
ing. Nor did she look forward to the prospect of mar- 
riage to the man her mother had chosen for her. ‘‘I did 
not ... escape the addresses of a young man, of 


whom my mother, I believe, was passionately fond, 
and seemed struck with wonder that I was not,’’ Debo- 
rah later wrote. ‘“ .. . I had not her eyes to see such 
perfection in this lump of a man... .”’ 

So one night in the spring of 1781 or 1782 (historians 
debate the date), Deborah disappeared from Middle- 
boro after changing into some men’s clothes she’d 
made. She walked until she reached Bellingham, a 
town just north of the Rhode Island border. There, 
beardless, but with breasts bound and her hair pulled 
back in male fashion, she enlisted for a three-year term 
in the Fourth Massachusetts Regiment. After being 
mustered into service in Worcester, Massachusetts, 
Deborah and other recruits marched to West Point, 
New York, where they were issued arms and equip- 
ment. 

Deborah served the Continental Army well. Among 
other battles, she fought in a skirmish with Tories 
along the Hudson River, receiving a sword cut to the 
left side of her head. The young woman soldier also 
incurred a bullet wound in the thigh when Tories am- 
bushed part of her detachment at Eastchester, New 
York. Rather than risk discovery, Deborah cared for 
the wound herself until it healed. The injury troubled 
her for the rest of her life. 

Deborah later swore she had been at the Battle of 
Yorktown in October 1781. But state records place her 
enlistment at a later date. Because federal records were 
lost in 1814 when the British burned several public 
buildings in Washington, D.C., historians may never 
know the facts. 

Deborah’s army days ended, however, after Dr. Bin- 
ney discovered ‘‘Robert’s’’ true identity. The physician 
kept the secret at first, but eventually exposed the de- 
ception and arranged for Sampson’s honorable dis- 
charge in the autumn of 1783. 

Deborah then headed for Stoughton, Massachu- 
setts, where her uncle Zebulon Waters employed her 
on his farm. The former soldier continued to wear 
men’s clothing until 1784 when she shifted to skirts, 
presumably because of her romance with farmer Ben- 
jamin Gannett. The couple married in early 1785. 

Deborah and her husband settled in Sharon, Massa- 
chusetts, where they raised—with financial diffi- 
culty—three children. Partly because of poverty, Deb- 
orah in January 1792 petitioned Massachusetts for 
back pay for her service in the American Revolution. 
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She declared that ‘‘being a Female, and not knowing 
the proper steps to be taken to get pay for her services, 
[she] has hitherto not receiv’d one farthing.’’ Later 
that month Massachusetts passed a resolution granting 
Deborah thirty-four pounds (then about $150), bear- 
ing interest from the day she was discharged. 

Still in need of money, in 1797 Deborah worked with 
Herbert Mann on his fanciful biography of her, The 
Female Review, or Memoirs of an American Young 
Lady. Mann also encouraged her to lecture throughout 
New England and New York, which she did in 1802. 
She wore her soldier’s uniform to each lecture and per- 
formed the manual of arms with her musket. Her 
speeches tended to moralize, but people went to see 
rather than hear her. 

Additional assistance came in March 1805 when the 
former soldier was placed on the Massachusetts In- 
valid Pension Rolls under her married name, Deborah 
Gannett, at $48 a year. She later petitioned for and 
received benefits under a Congressional Act of 1818 
that granted $8-per-month pensions to veterans who 
had served continuously for at least nine months and 
who relinquished all rights to state pensions. 

Nevertheless, Deborah’s financial situation re- 
mained pathetic. A few years before her April 29, 1827 
death, the former soldier was asked to estimate the 
value of her possessions; she said all she owned was 
about $20 worth of clothes. 

Infirm and poor, Benjamin Gannett found it neces- 
sary in 1831 to apply to have his late wife’s pension 
continued. Six years later, on December 22, 1837, the 
Committee on Revolutionary Pensions recommended 
Gannett ‘‘be paid . . . the sum of eighty dollars per 
annum, commencing on the fourth day of March, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-one, for and during 
his natural life.’? But Gannett had already died in Jan- 
uary of that year. So, in July 1838, Congress passed a 
Special Act for the relief of Deborah Gannett’s heirs, 
awarding $466.66 to her three children. 

In a final role reversal, the husband of the soldier- 
turned-wife-and-mother had set a precedent, becom- 
ing the first man granted a pension by the U.S. govern- 
ment for military service performed by his wife. x 


Kathleen Doyle is articles editor for American History Illus- 
trated. Her article about the centennial of golf in the U.S. 
appeared in the Summer 1988 issue. 


Exploring the Past 


The CSS “Alabama” 
Lost and Found 


by C.S. Lambert 
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One hundred and twenty-four years after she was sunk off the 
coast of France in one of the most celebrated naval battles of 
the Civil War, the CSS “Alabama” is again the focal point of 
high-seas drama. The disclosure late last year that the famed 
Confederate raider had been found awakened old international 
rivalries and marked the commencement of a recovery effort 
that promises to test the limits of modern technology. A team 
of marine archaeologists, historians, and divers, supported by 
elements of the French Navy, has already completed its first 
season of exploring the wreck-site on the bottom of the 
turbulent English Channel. Leaders of the expedition anticipate 
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Working at a depth of nearly two hundred feet in the 
sediment-obscured waters of the English Channel, a 
French diver examines a toppled capstan aboard the 
CSS Alabama in June 1988. 


salvaging thousands of artifacts—and, possibly, recov- 
ering the Alabama herself. Meanwhile, the United 
States, France, and Great Britain are each claiming a 
share of the rights to the wreck. 

The Alabama, with Captain Raphael Semmes in com- 
mand, was the most successful of the Confederate com- 
merce raiders. Built in England in 1862, she never 
touched a “‘rebel’’ port because the Union Navy block- 
aded Confederate harbors soon after the Southern Con- 
federacy was formed. 

The cruiser’s mission: to disrupt and destroy Union 
commercial shipping. And the Alabama fulfilled that 
mission, capturing or destroying at least sixty-five ves- 
sels during a twenty-two-month career of patrolling the 
Atlantic and Indian oceans. In foreign eyes she stood as 
an honorable symbol of Confederate intransigency; for 
the Union she was a crippling force with which to 
reckon. 

The Alabama met her demise while battling the USS 
Kearsarge in the last single-vessel duel of the wooden- 
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ship era. On June 19, 1864, the two warships faced off 
near the French port of Cherbourg, within view of 
about seventeen thousand spectators. After seventy 
minutes of combat, during which the adversaries 
steamed in slowly narrowing circles while exchanging 
more than four hundred cannon shot and shells (only a 
fraction of which hit their targets), the mortally dam- 
aged Alabama plunged to the bottom of the Channel. 


ALVAGE OF THE CSS ALABAMA was contemplated as 
S early as November 1864, when a French inventor 
suggested that the wreck might be located using an in- 
candescent light he had devised. Since then, interest in 
recovery of the vessel has waxed and waned. 

Although the general location of the Alabama’s sink- 
ing was well-documented by the official log of the Kear- 
sarge and a number of eyewitness accounts, her wreck 
was long considered inaccessible or lost in the murky 
depths of the English Channel. 

Then in 1978 French Navy minesweepers began an in- 
formal search for the sunken raider as training for sonar 
operators. The quest ended in October 1984, when the 
CM Circé located the Confederate ship’s hulk in 195 
feet of water, about six miles offshore. Sighting of the 
Alabama’s one-hundred-pounder Blakely rifled can- 
non, responsible for sinking the Union warship Hatteras 


The decayed and partially buried hulk of the “Alabama” 
is resting at a thirty-degree angle, on its starboard side in 
195 feet of water, about six miles from shore. 


during a thirteen-minute encounter off Galveston, Texas 
in 1862, provided the first definitive clue to the wreck’s 
identity. * 

‘““There are numerous wrecks in this part of the Chan- 
nel, making difficult work for the sonar detectors, but 
the Alabama was found almost exactly where she [was 
believed to have gone] down,” says retired French Navy 
captain Max Guérout, the marine archaeologist who 
identified the wreck of the raider and who has led subse- 
quent recovery efforts. 

Mine-clearance divers briefly examined the wreck in 
late 1984 and recovered several artifacts, including 
dishes and a ventilator. News of the find was withheld 
by French naval authorities, however, ostensibly to pre- 
vent looting of the wreck.** Formal disclosure of the 
discovery finally took place in September 1987, when 
Guérout presented a paper on the Alabama at an inter- 
national conference on maritime history in Charleston, 
South Carolina. 

During 1987-88 Guérout, in company with prominent 
maritime historian Ulane Bonnel, sought funding and 
support for exploring the Alabama, recovering arti- 
facts, and, if possible, raising the ship. They created 
nonprofit CSS Alabama Associations in both France 
and the United States. 

A quasi-official French-led expedition was subse- 
quently established to examine the wreck, and the 
French minister of Culture and Communication ap- 
pointed Guérout coordinator of the project. Guérout re- 
tired from the navy to devote his full time and energies 
to the undertaking. 

An underwater survey of the Confederate raider’s re- 
mains, carried out last spring under Guérout’s direc- 
tion, has revealed that the Alabama’s hull, extensively 
decayed and partially buried in the sandy bottom of the 
Channel, is lying on its starboard side at a thirty-degree 
angle. About 30 percent of the ship remains intact. A 
portion of the cruiser’s sixteen-foot smokestack, her 
hatchways, and her guns are clearly visible. Thousands 
of artifacts litter the wreck and surrounding seabed. 


IVING AT THE SITE began on April 18 and ended for 
the 1988 season on June 24. Early analysis of the 
environment surrounding the wreck, including the to- 
pography, currents, and sediment, was conducted by the 
French Navy’s survey and oceanographic department, 
the Service Hydrographique de la Marine (SHOM), 


*The French Navy had apparently used the wreck as a practice 
site for deep diving for years prior to identifying it as the CSS 
Alabama. 

**French Navy reluctance to publicize the existence of the 
wreck was, in the estimation of some observers, largely due to 
the site’s proximity to a French nuclear submarine facility. 


along with the Institut Francais de Recherche pour |’Ex- 
ploitation de la Mer (IFREMER). 

Because of the depth of the water and the strenuous 
nature of the dives, twenty divers worked in shifts dur- 
ing the 1988 season. Total time for each dive—descent, a 
fifteen-minute work period on the wreck, and the subse- 
quent ascent, including a halt for decompression— 
averaged a brief but physically debilitating thirty-five 
minutes. (Disorientation frequently forced divers to 
shorten their already limited time on the bottom by sev- 
eral minutes.) The divers were given a week’s rest after 
each one-week work cycle. 

“The site of the wreck is at the authorized limit for 
scuba divers,’’ explained Guérout of this regimen: ‘‘The 
divers are working at the limit of narcosis, the drunken- 
ness depth, which dulls the senses and impairs judgment 
much in the manner of alcohol.’’ Narcosis, a result of 
carbon dioxide entering the bloodstream, is also in- 
creased by stress and apprehension, he said. 

Limited visibility was another factor that adversely 
affected the divers’ efficiency. At this depth in Channel 
waters the view is restricted to a few feet when the sun is 
at its highest and even less when the sky becomes over- 
cast. Divers on the Alabama wreck could barely see be- 
yond their arms, and a flashlight enlarged the field of 
vision to but a single illuminated object. 

The survey work was further hampered by treacher- 
ous currents sweeping across the wreck. Currents in the 
English Channel are among the strongest in the world, 
reaching velocities of up to four knots. To counter their 
effect, most of the dives were scheduled during a forty- 
five-minute slack period occurring twice each day dur- 
ing the shift in the tides. 

As a result of these conditions, the topography sur- 
rounding the Alabama is continually changing. ‘‘The 
force of the currents can bring in or take away up to 
three meters [ten feet] of sand,’’ said Guérout. ‘‘From 
one dive to the next, the divers work in severely disori- 
enting conditions, and those fifteen minutes pass very 
quickly.’’ A numbered rope strung 230 feet from the Al- 
abama’s stem to her stern served as the only stable point 
of reference for mapping the wreck. 

Immediately following each descent to the shipwreck, 
Guérout met with the divers and recorded their impres- 
sions in an artist’s sketchbook. The left-hand page of 
each entry contained the divers’ descriptions of the 
wreck and artifacts, and their placement and condition. 
On the right-hand pages, Guérout, an accomplished 
draftsman, sketched specific sections of the site based 
on the divers’ recollections. Like pieces of a puzzle, each 
of the 162 dives completed between April and June con- 
tributed to an overall picture of the Alabama as she ex- 
ists today. 
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` “In archaeological terms, the condition of the wreck is 
excellent. It gives us a chance to look at aspects of life on board 
ship that are not on the historical record.” 


NTERSUB, a French society specializing in underwater 

technology, provided support during the final week 
of underwater exploration. The society’s SOC-450, a 
twenty-three-foot-long miniature submarine piloted by 
a three-man crew, made a detailed survey of the site. 
Propelled by an electro-hydraulic drive and navigated 
by a sonar system that enabled it to cope with the cloudy 
Channel depths, the nine-ton craft obtained depth mea- 
surements as well as photographs of the wreck and sur- 
rounding debris. The SOC-450 was also equipped with 
two six-function robot arms and a video camera capable 
of producing three-dimensional images. Dives lasted up 
to two-and-one-half hours, in marked contrast to the 
swimmers’ fifteen minutes on the wreck. 

The Electricité de France [EDF], the national electric 
utility that is also well known for its assistance in under- 
water archaeological projects (notably the recent French 
expedition to recover objects from the Titanic), has 
agreed to preserve and restore the smaller artifacts that 
archaeologists hope to retrieve from the Alabama. An 
electrochemical process will be utilized, whereby the ob- 
jects are subjected to an electrical current while im- 
mersed in a liquid consisting of 95 percent water and 5 
percent potash. ‘‘A silver fork might need less than a 
week in the cleaning process, where a wrought-iron can- 
non could take up to two years,’’ says Jacques Montlu- 
con, a representative from EDF. ‘‘Each object poses a 
different problem.” 

“Following restoration,” says Guérout, ‘‘artifacts 
will be devoted to educational and scientific purposes, 
and housed in a CSS Alabama museum and library.” 
Municipal officials from Cherbourg have indicated in- 
terest in locating the proposed French museum in that 
city. 

Two American advisors accompanied the French-led 
expedition during the 1988 diving season. Dr. William 
N. Still and Gordon P. Watts, co-directors of a maritime 
history and research program at East Carolina Univer- 
sity in Greenville, North Carolina, were invited to ob- 
serve and to provide advice for future operations. Watts 
is a marine archaeologist who played a leading role in 
the discovery of the wreckage of the USS Monitor in 
1973. Still, who also participated in the Monitor proj- 
ect, is an authority on Civil War naval history. 

“In archaeological terms, the condition of the [Ala- 
bama] is excellent,” says Watts. ‘‘It gives us a chance to 
look at aspects of life on board ship that are not on 
historical record. Beyond that, the actual assessment of 
the condition of the wreck is important to Confederate 
history.” 

According to Watts, the Alabama is the first Confed- 
erate cruiser to undergo archaeological investigation—a 
fortunate circumstance in view of the ship’s significance 
to Civil War history. ‘‘The Alabama had as profound an 
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impact on the North as Sherman had on Georgia,” he 
notes. 

Keen interest in the Alabama is due at least in part to 
the vessel’s construction; she is an example of a transi- 
tional period in shipbuilding. ‘“‘She incorporated the 
trend towards modernization with the exceptional quali- 
ties of a fine sailing vessel,” says Guérout. ‘‘She was 
built between two eras—powered by both sail and 
steam, she had [both] old-fashioned cannon and pivoted 
artillery pieces, and was one of the first vessels to use 
grooved [rifled] cannon barrels.” 


Ww HILE THE FRENCH-BASED CSS ALABAMA Associa- 
tion and an American foundation of the same 
name seek funds and support for recovering the Ala- 
bama, controversy swirls around the wreck. Various or- 
ganizations and government agencies in France, Great 
Britain, and the United States have claimed vested rights 
to the Alabama and are vying for influence over the dis- 
position of the ship and her artifacts. 

In consequence of such claims, the location of the 
shipwreck has taken on contemporary international sig- 
nificance. The Alabama was sunk in then-neutral waters 
about six miles from the French shore. But with the sub- 
sequent extension of territorial waters from the three 
miles recognized during the Civil War to the twelve miles 
observed today, the site of the wreck currently falls un- 
der French jurisdiction. 

The British, too, claim an interest in the raider be- 
cause she was built in Birkenhead, near Liverpool, Eng- 
land, manned largely by a British crew, and equipped 
with British armament.* 

Although the Confederate States no longer exist, the 
United States, as legal heir to Confederate property, 
also lays claim to the Alabama. According to a State 
Department official, such property is protected under 
international law. Consequently the United States has 
responsibility, officials maintain, to work for the preser- 
vation of the Alabama, including participation in care- 
ful scientific archaeological study.** 


*British interest in the Alabama was heightened by other Civil- 
War-related developments there. In 1986 a preservation group 
succeeded in saving the Birkenhead dock where the Alabama 
had been fitted out in 1862; this in turn led to proposals for 
raising the commerce raider and exhibiting her at Liverpool— 
and, more recently, for building a replica of the ship for dis- 
play. To those ends, the local government formed an ‘‘Ala- 
bama Trust” to raise funds. The British sent a team of divers 
to Cherbourg in May 1987 but were unable to obtain authori- 
zation to conduct dives on the supposed wreck site. 

**Several private individuals, including Michael Higgins of 
the New York Maritime College and Tennessee lawyer Roger 
L. DeMik, have played prominent roles in spearheading ef- 
forts to assure U.S. government representation in any Ala- 
bama project and to obtain supporting legislation in Congress. 


To bolster American claims to the wreck, Senator Ho- 
well Heflin of Alabama introduced a bill (co-sponsored 
by Senators Richard Shelby of Alabama and Jesse 
Helms of North Carolina) to the U.S. Senate in Febru- 
ary 1988, urging ‘‘negotiations with the Government of 
France for the recovery and return to the United States 
of the CSS Alabama.’’ An identical bill was introduced 
in the House of Representatives by Alabama congress- 
man H.L. Callahan.* 

“Title to the CSS Alabama and her artifacts is vested 
in and has never been abandoned by the United States,” 
notes the legislation, ‘‘{[and] the United States respect- 
fully requests that the Government of France ensure 
that no salvage operations or any other activity is ap- 
proved or undertaken to raise the vessel or any of her 
artifacts without the prior approval of the United 
States.” 

“Is American history confined only to the boundaries 
of America? Clearly the answer is ‘no’,’’ says James 
Delgado, a maritime historian for the National Park 
Service. ‘‘Shipwrecks are not just a collection of arti- 
facts, but a story and a time capsule in themselves. 
These time capsules represent intensely focused mo- 
ments of time that can be studied and analyzed.” Al- 
though the United States ultimately seeks the return of 
Alabama artifacts, says Delgado, it does not wish to dis- 
count the rights of other interested countries. 

Opposing factions within the United States have 
added to the debate. The Save the Alabama Committee, 
an organization founded in 1987 and headed by Civil 
War enthusiast David Toifel, has maintained that the A/- 
abama should be raised and returned for exhibit in U.S. 
waters. ** 

But other interested parties, including William Still 
and Gordon Watts, feel that it would be inappropriate 
to bring the Alabama back across the Atlantic. ‘‘The 
Alabama made history in Cherbourg,’’ says Watts. ‘“To 
take her out, put her on a barge and float her to Mobile 
[Alabama] or some other Southern destination would 
take her out of an important historical context.” 

One possible solution to the dilemma posed by the 
various claims is a proposal that calls for a tripartite 
recovery effort, administered on a federal level rather 
than by private groups, and involving participation by 
the governments of Great Britain, France, and the 
United States. These measures are needed, proponents 
argue, to insure that appropriate recovery procedures 
are followed and to assure equitable representation for 
the nations involved. 

International cooperation will be necessary anyway, 


*The United States government officially claimed title to the 
Alabama as early as August 1962, when it questioned an al- 
leged French attempt to dive on the ship. Similar claims of 
ownership were communicated by the State Department to the 
French Foreign Ministry in September 1987. 


** Creation of this group was in part due to efforts by Steve 
Morgan, a California salvage diver who in 1986 had recovered 
artifacts from the wreck of the USS Kearsarge, which found- 
ered off the coast of Colombia in 1894. 


says one observer, because no single nation has the re- 
sources and legal authority for carrying out the project 
alone: ‘‘The French have sovereignty over the site but 
lack undisputed title to the ship, and to date they have 
failed to obtain much funding,” he notes. ‘‘The British 
have strong historic ties to the Alabama, as well as con- 
siderable financial backing and governmental support, 
but lack legal jurisdiction. And the Americans claim 
sovereignty over the ship, but lack access to the site.” 
Still and Watts have expressed approval of the techni- 
cal procedures followed by Max Guérout and his French 
team during the 1988 dives. While the two Americans 
support international participation in the project, 
they believe that future operations should continue 
under the immediate supervision of the French. 
Significant diplomatic differences currently exist be- 
tween the nations involved, especially between the 
stances publicly maintained by the governments of the 
United States and France. But informal negotiations 
show promise that an international commission might. 
ultimately be established to govern the treatment and 
disposition of the vessel and her artifacts. A U.S. State 
Department official says that preliminary meetings be- 
tween the United States and France have already been 
held, and elements of a possible cooperative agreement 
have been proposed and are under consideration. For- 
mal discussions may resume before the end of the year. 


N ADDITION to disputes as to sovereignty over the 

wreck, the question remains whether the Alabama 
can even be raised. Although much has been learned 
from efforts to recover and restore other wooden-hulled 
vessels (notably the Wasa in Sweden and the Mary Rose 
in England), success is not guaranteed. And the cost of 
such an undertaking would be enormous, almost cer- 
tainly running into the tens of millions of dollars. 

There is also the question of how long such a process 
would take. ‘‘In terms of time, perhaps a decade,”’ says 
Gordon Watts. ‘‘A lot depends on how fast things are 
[politically] resolved.’’ 

Because of the depth of water at the site, even the 
systematic recovery of artifacts will require more so- 
phisticated technology and equipment than has been 
used to date. Watts, who observed the Alabama from 
the SOC-450 minisub, believes that a submarine cham- 
ber or diving bell will have to be used to support the 
intensive efforts required for such work. 

Despite the formidable technical and political obsta- 
cles that remain, circumstances appear favorable for the 
recovery of thousands of historically significant relics 
from the Alabama within the next few years. And the 
dream of recovering the famous ship herself persists. 
““We are on the verge,” says Captain Max Guérout, ‘‘of 
a magnificent adventure.” x 


C.S. Lambert, a native of Alabama, is a free-lance journalist 
who lives in Paris, France. During preparation of this article, 
on the CSS Alabama she visited the diving site and interviewed 
participants in the project. 
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Voices from the Past 


‘Disrupting and destroying Union shipping from the Gulf 
of Mexico to the South China Sea, the CSS “Alabama” was 
the most-feared of the Confederate commerce raiders. 


Cruise and 


“Combats 
of the “Alabama” 


by John McIntosh Kell 


During her two-year career as a commerce raider, the CSS Alabama ranged over more miles of ocean (seventy- 
five thousand) and destroyed more Union shipping (fifty-two vessels valued at $4.6 million) than any other 
Confederate cruiser. Her climactic battle with the USS Kearsarge is viewed as ranking second only in signifi- 
cance to that between the USS Monitor and CSS Virginia. One of the best accounts of the Alabama’s remark- 
able odyssey was written by her executive officer, John McIntosh Kell. His narrative, reproduced here in 
slightly edited form, first appeared in the April 1886 issue of The Century Magazine. 


HE ALABAMA was built by the Lairds of Birken- 
T head, England, for the Confederate States Gov- 

ernment, and in violation of no law. In the 
House of Commons the senior partner of the construc- 
tors stated ‘“that she left Liverpool a perfectly legitimate 
transaction.” Captain James D. Bulloch, as agent for 
the Confederacy, superintended her construction. 

As a “‘ruse’’ she was sent on a trial trip, with a large 
party of ladies and gentlemen. A tug met the ship in the 
channel and took off the guests, while the 290th ship 
built in the Laird yard proceeded on her voyage to the 
island of Terceira, among the Azores, where a transport 
had preceded her with war material.* Captain Raphael 
Semmes, with his officers, carried by the Bahama, met 
her there. Under the lee of the island we lashed our ships 
together and made the transfer of armament and stores. 

Arriving on Wednesday, August 20, 1862, by Satur- 
day night we had completed the transfer, and on Sunday 
morning, under a cloudless sky, we put in commission 
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the Alabama, by authority of the Confederate States 
Government. Thus empowered, we proceeded to ship 
such men from the crews of the several ships as were 
willing to sign the articles. Eighty men signed, and these 
formed the nucleus of our crew, the full complement 
being soon made up from the crews of our prizes. From 
the above date we commenced our cruise of twenty-two 
months, which was the most successful accomplishment 
of the work for which she was constructed of any single 
ship of any nation in any age. 

The Alabama was built for speed rather than battle. 
Her lines were symmetrical and fine; her material of the 
best. In fifteen minutes her propeller could be hoisted, 


*To avoid violating British neutrality laws and to deceive 
Union spies, the Enrica (as the Alabama was known before 
her commissioning as a Confederate warship) left England 
without her guns and ammunition. The transport Agrippina 
carried her ordnance, stores, and 350 tons of coal to the ren- 
dezvous in the Azores. 


and she could go through every evolution under sail 
without any impediment. In less time her propeller 
could be lowered; with sails furled and yards braced 
within two points of a headwind, she was a perfect 
steamer. Her speed, independent, was from ten to 
twelve knots; combined, and under favorable circum- 
stances, she could make fifteen knots. When ready for 
sea she drew fifteen feet of water. 

She was barkentine-rigged, with long lower masts, 
which enabled her to carry an immense spread of lower 
canvas, and to lay close to the wind. Her engines were 
three hundred horsepower, with a condensing apparatus 
that was indispensable. We lived principally upon provi- 
sions taken from our prizes, whose water supply was 
never sufficient. Our condenser [nevertheless] enabled 
us to keep the sea for long periods, we having to seek a 
port only for coal. 

Our armament consisted of eight guns: one Blakely 
hundred-pounder rifled gun, pivoted forward; one 


Lieutenant John McIntosh Kell, executive officer of 
the CSS Alabama and author of the narrative on these 
pages, poses by the commerce raider’s eight-inch 
Dahlgren cannon (above), probably during a visit to 
South Africa in August 1863. Ten months later the 
Alabama would meet the USS Kearsarge in one of 
the major naval engagements of the Civil War. 


eight-inch solid-shot gun, pivoted abaft the mainmast; 
and six thirty-two-pounders in broadside. 

Our crew numbered about 120 men and 24 officers. 
Captain Semmes, an officer of high standing in the old 
navy, had studied law, paying particular attention to the 
international branch, and was admitted to the bar in 
Alabama, of which state he was a citizen. Thus he was 
eminently qualified for the position he was now called 
upon to assume. During the Mexican war he com- 
manded the brig Somers in the blockade of Vera Cruz, 
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The CSS Alabama (left) and USS Kearsarge (right) 
exchange broadsides while circling off the coast of 
France on June 19, 1864. Superior marksmanship by 
Union gunners—and defective Confederate 
ammunition—left the Alabama at a disadvantage 
during the crucial battle. 


and lost that unfortunate vessel in chase, during a 
norther, and narrowly escaped drowning. He afterwards 
accompanied the army to the city of Mexico, ever fore- 
most in the path of duty and daring heroism. 


The writer, Semmes’s executive officer, had served 
twenty years in the old navy, and had had the good for- 
tune to accompany every expedition of a warlike nature 
fitted out by the United States during that period. In the 
Mexican war, on the coast of California, I served ashore 
and afloat; then with the gallant Commodore [Mat- 
thew] Perry in his expedition to Japan, and again in the 
Paraguay expedition. 

Our second lieutenant, R.F. Armstrong, from Geor- 
gia, and third lieutenant, J.D. Wilson, from Florida, 
came out with us in the Sumter. They were just from 
Annapolis, each having resigned on the secession of 
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their respective states. Both the father and grandfather 
of our fourth lieutenant, Arthur Sinclair, Jr., of Vir- 
ginia, had been captains in the United States Navy. Our 
fifth lieutenant, John Lowe, of Georgia, had seen some 
service and was a most efficient officer. It will thus be 
seen that the watch officers of the wardroom were not 
ordinary material. A few months’ experience in active 
service gave them confidence, and older heads could not 
have filled their places with greater efficiency. 

Our wardroom mess also included our surgeon, Dr. 
EL. Galt, of Virginia, who had served in the old service; 
and Dr. D.H. Llewellyn, of Wiltshire, England, who 


came out in the ship when under English colors and 
joined us as assistant surgeon. First Lieutenant B.K. 
Howell, of the Marine Corps, brother-in-law to Presi- 
dent Davis, was from Mississippi, and Mr. Miles J. 
Freeman, our chief engineer, had been with us in the 
Sumter. 

The steerage mess was made up of three 
midshipmen—E.M. Anderson, of Georgia, E.A. Maf- 
fit, of North Carolina, and George T. Sinclair, of Vir- 
ginia. The latter was afterwards detached from the Ala- 
bama and made executive officer on the Tuscaloosa, a 
tender that we commissioned. 
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Upon our arrival at Cherbourg, France [nearly two 
years later], Sinclair came at once to join his old ship, 
having heard of the contemplated engagement [with the 
U.S.S. Kearsarge]. Accompanying him came also Lieu- 
tenant William Whittle, Jr., of Virginia, and Lieutenant 
John Grimball, a South Carolinian, offering their ser- 
vices for any position during the engagement. They were 
not permitted to join us, on the ground that it would be 
a violation of French neutrality. 


T HE ELEVENTH DAY after going into commission we 
captured our first prize, not one hundred miles 
from where we hoisted our flag. 

After working round the Azores for some weeks, with 
fine breezes, we shaped our course for Sandy Hook. But 
we encountered frequent gales off the Newfoundland 
banks, and on the sixteenth of October lost our main 
yard in a cyclone. Being considerably shaken up, we de- 
cided to seek a milder latitude. Running down to the 
Windward Islands, we entered the Caribbean Sea. 

Our prizes gave us regularly the mails from the United 
States, from which we gathered the fitting out of the 
army under General [Nathaniel] Banks for the attack on 
Galveston and the invasion of Texas, and the day on 
which the fleet would sail. Whereupon Captain Semmes 
calculated about the time they would arrive, and shaped 
his course accordingly, coaling and refitting ship at the 
Arcas Keys. He informed me of his plan of attack, 
which was to sight the shipping off Galveston about the 
, time that General Banks was due with his large fleet of 
transports, under the convoy perhaps of a few vessels of 
war. The entire fleet would anchor in the outer road- 
stead, as there is only sufficient water on the bar for 
light-drafts. 

All attention at such a time would be given to the 
disembarkation of the army, as there were no enemy’s 
cruisers to molest them; our presence in the Gulf was 
not even known. We were to take the bearing of the 
fleet, and after the midwatch was set and all quieted 
down, silently approach, steam among them with both 
batteries in action, pouring in a continuous discharge of 
shell to fire and sink as we went, and before the convoys 
could move we expected to accomplish our work and be 
off on another cruise. 

But instead of sighting General Banks’s fleet of trans- 
ports we sighted five vessels of war at anchor, and soon 
after, our lookout reported a steamer standing out for 
us. We were then under topsails only, with a light breeze 
heading off shore, and gradually drawing our pursuer 
from the squadron. About dark she came up with us, 
and in an action of thirteen minutes we had sunk the 
Hatteras!* She carried a larger crew than our own, and 
every living man on board of her was saved. General 
Banks, as it proved, had gone up the Mississsippi with 
his fleet of transports. 

Knowing that the squadron would soon be upon us, 


*The Hatteras was an iron sidewheel steamer pressed into 
Union naval service as a gunboat. 
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every light on board ship was put under cover, and we 
shaped our course for broader waters. During the night 
one of those fearful northers came sweeping after us, 
and, under the circumstances, was a welcome gale. 

Hoisting our propeller, we crowded on all the sail she 
could bear, and soon were out of harm’s way. As Cap- 
tain Blake of the Hatteras (whom I had known in the 
old service) came on deck, he remarked upon the speed 
we were making, and gracefully saluted me with, ‘‘For- 
tune favors the brave, sir!’ I wished him a pleasant voy- 
age with us; and I am sure he, with his officers and men, 
received every attention while on board the Alabama. 

We paroled them at Kingston, Jamaica, and after re- 
pairing a few shot-holes and coaling ship, we passed on 
to our work in the South Atlantic, taking our position at 
the crossroads of the homeward-bound East India and 
Pacific trade, as pointed out by Commodore Matthew 
F. Maury, whose wind and current charts have marked 
the highways of commerce on the ocean as plainly as do 
the mile-posts on our public roads. After a few weeks of 
good work in that locality and along the coast of Brazil, 
we crossed over to the Cape of Good Hope, where we 
played ‘‘hide and seek” with the United States steamer 
Vanderbilt, whose commander, Captain Baldwin, had 
generously explained to Sir Baldwin Walker, the English 
admiral of the station at Simon’s Town, ‘‘that he did not 
intend to fire a gun at the Alabama, but to run her down 
and sink her.” 

We were not disposed to try issues with the Vander- 
bilt; so one night about eleven o’clock, while a gale of 
wind [blew] from the southeast, we hove anchor and 
steamed out of Simon’s Bay. By morning we had made a 
good offing, and, setting what sail she could carry, 
hoisted our propeller and made a due south course. We 
ran down to the fortieth degree south latitude, where we 
fell in with westerly gales and bowled along nearly due 
east, until we shaped our course for the Straits of Java. 

Our long stretch across the Indian Ocean placed us in 
the China Sea, where we were least expected, and where 
we soon fell in with the China trade. In a few weeks we 
had so paralyzed the enemy’s commerce that their ships 
were absolutely locked up in port, and neutrals doing all 
the carrying trade. 


AVING THUS virtually cleared the sea of the United 

States flag, we ran down to Singapore, coaled 
ship, and then turned westward through the Straits of 
Malacca, across to India, thence to the east coast of Af- 
rica. Passing through the Mozambique Channel, we 
again touched in at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
crossed the coast of Brazil. 

Among the many prizes we captured and destroyed, 
we necessarily saw many varieties of the genus homo in 
the guise of the Yankee skipper. While taking the burn- 
ing of their ships very philosophically as among the for- 
tunes of war, some clung to ‘‘creature comforts’’ re- 
gardless of heavier losses. Upon one occasion, going 
aboard a fine ship, I told the captain “he might bring 
away his personal effects.” He made a most ludicrous 
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A drawing based on a Union chart of the running 
fight between the Alabama and Kearsarge shows the 
circular tracks followed by the two ships as they 
fought about six miles off Cherbourg. 


scene by earnestly appealing to me ‘‘to grant him one 
request,” that he ‘‘might be permitted to take with him 
Spurgeon’s Sermons and a keg of very fine whiskey.” 
The sermons I granted, but told him the whiskey must 
go overboard. 

The prisoners on board the Alabama as a general 
practice were not put in irons, but were simply confined 
to an allotted space with a guard over them. The pris- 
oners of the first half-dozen prizes taken were put in 
irons, including the captains and mates, at which the 
captains were very indignant, and remonstrated with 
Captain Semmes that their position should entitle them 
to different treatment. Captain Semmes replied that he 
had confined them in irons in retaliation for the manner 
in which the agents of the U.S. Government had treated 
the purser of the CS steamer Sumter. The purser, under 
orders, was en route from Gibraltar to Cadiz in a 
French merchant steamer. Stopping at Tangier to put off 
and take on passengers and cargo, the purser walked on 
shore, and was there, in a neutral country, seized by the 
U.S. consul at the head of an armed force of Moorish 
soldiers, and brutally imprisoned, with heavy manacles. 
From there he was taken in irons by the U.S. armed 
vessel Jno and finally sent to New York in irons. The 
purser was a gentleman of unimpeachable character and 
high position. 

Again, there were occasions during the cruise when 
the number of prisoners warranted placing some in 
irons, but never were captains put in irons after that 
first measure of retaliation. 
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UR LITTLE SHIP was now showing signs of the active 

work she had been doing. Her boilers were burned 
out, and her machinery sadly in want of repairs. She 
was loose at every joint, her seams were open, and the 
copper on her bottom was in rolls. Captain Semmes de- 
cided to seek a port in Europe, and to go into dock. 

One pleasant day, on the coast of Brazil, we captured 
a prize, and Captain Semmes said to me, ‘‘We will make 
a target out of her. Up to this time we have carried out 
the instructions of the Department, destroying the ene- 
my’s commerce and driving it from every sea we have 
visited, while avoiding their cruisers. Should we now fall 
in with a cruiser not too heavy for us, we will give her 
battle.” 

I at once called all hands to general quarters, and, 
taking convenient distance from our prize, practiced 
principally with shell to see the effect. Many of our 
fuses proved defective. Upon visiting the target I found 
that one of the hundred-pound shells had exploded on 
the quarterdeck, and I counted fifteen marks from its 
missiles (which justifies me in asserting that had the 
hundred-pound shell which we later placed in the stern- 
post of the Kearsarge exploded, it would have changed 
the result of the fight.) 

I at once examined every fuse and cap, discarding the 
apparently defective, and at the same time made a thor- 
ough overhauling of the magazine, as I thought, but the 
[subsequent] action with the Kearsarge proved that our 
entire supply of powder was damaged. The report from 
the Kearsarge’s battery [during the battle of June 19] 
was clear and sharp, the powder burning like thin vapor, 
while our guns gave out a dull report, with thick and 
heavy vapor. 

We now set our course for Europe, and on June 11, 
1864, entered the port of Cherbourg, and at once ap- 
plied for permission to go into dock. There being none 
but national docks, the Emperor had first to be commu- 
nicated with before permission could be granted, and he 
was absent from Paris. 

During this interval of waiting, on the third day after 
our arrival, the Kearsarge steamed into harbor, for the 
purpose, as we learned, of taking on board the prisoners 
we had landed from our two last prizes. Captain 
Semmes, however, objected to this on the ground that 
the Kearsarge was adding to her crew in a neutral port. 
The authorities conceding this objection valid, the Kear- 
sarge steamed out of the harbor, without anchoring. 
During her stay we examined her closely with our 
glasses, but she was keeping on the opposite side of the 
harbor, out of the reach of a very close scrutiny, which 
accounts for our not detecting the boxing to her chain 
armor. * 

After she left the harbor Captain Semmes sent for me 
to his cabin, and said: ‘‘I am going out to fight the Kear- 
sarge; what do you think of it?” 


*The engineering spaces of the Kearsarge were protected by an 
improvised armor belt consisting of vertical rows of anchor 
chain. Because the chain armor was covered by a wood shield, 
Semmes apparently was not aware of its existence. 
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COURTESY OF THE PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 


Noted French impressionist Edouard Manet is said to 
have witnessed the battle between the two American 
warships from a pilot boat; his painting, above, shows 
the Alabama sinking at the conclusion of the action, 
while other pilot boats.and a yacht approach to rescue 
survivors. 


We discussed the battery and especially the advantage 
the Kearsarge had over us in her eleven-inch guns. She 
was built for a vessel of war, and we for speed, and 
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though she carried one gun less, her battery was more 
effective at point-blank range. While the Alabama car- 
ried one more gun, the Kearsarge threw more metal at a 
broadside; and while our heavy guns were more effec- 
tive at a long range, her eleven-inch guns gave her 
greatly the advantage at close range. She also had a 
slight advantage in her crew, she carrying 162, while we 
carried 149. Considering well these advantages, we nev- 
ertheless decided to engage her as soon as we could coal 
ship. 

Captain Semmes communicated through our agent to 


the U.S. ¢onsul that if Captain Winslow would wait out- 
side the harbor he would fight him as soon as we could 
coal ship. I at once proceeded to get everything snug for 
action, and by Saturday night we had finished taking in 
coal and had scrubbed the decks. I reported to Captain 
Semmes that the ship was ready for battle. 


HE NEXT MORNING, Sunday, June 19, between the 

hours of nine and ten o’clock, we weighed anchor 
and stood out of the western entrance of the harbor, the 
French ironclad frigate Couronne following us. The day 
was bright and beautiful, with a light breeze blowing. 
Our men were neatly dressed, and our officers in full 
uniform. 

The report of our going out: to fight the Kearsarge had 
been circulated, and many persons from Paris and the 
surrounding country had come down to witness the en- 
gagement. They, with a large number of inhabitants of 
Cherbourg, collected on every prominent point of the 
shore that would afford a view seaward. 

As we rounded the breakwater we discovered the 
Kearsarge about seven miles to the northward and east- 
ward. We immediately shaped our course for her, called 
all hands to quarters, and cast loose the starboard bat- 
tery. Upon my reporting to the captain that the ship was 
ready for action, he directed me to send all hands aft, 
and mounting a gun-carriage, he made the following ad- 
dress: 

“Officers and seamen of the Alabama: You have at 
length another opportunity of meeting the enemy—the 
first that has been presented to you since you sunk the 
Hatteras! In the meantime you have been all over the 
world, and it is not too much to say that you have de- 
stroyed, and driven for protection under neutral flags, 
one-half of the enemy’s commerce, which at the begin- 
ning of the war covered every sea. This is an achieve- 
ment of which you may well be proud, and a grateful 
country will not be unmindful of it. 

“The name of your ship has become a household 
word wherever civilization extends! Shall that name be 
tarnished by defeat? The thing is impossible! Remember 
that you are in the English Channel, the theater of so 
much of the naval glory of our race, and that the eyes of 
all Europe are at this moment upon you. The flag that 
floats over you is that of a young Republic, which bids 
defiance to her enemy’s whenever and wherever found! 
Show the world that you know how to uphold it! Go to 
your quarters.”’ 

In about forty-five minutes we were somewhat over a 
miłe from the Kearsarge, when she headed for us, pre- 
senting her starboard bow. At a distance of a mile, we 
commenced the action with our hundred-pounder pivot- 
gun from our starboard bow. 

Both ships were now approaching each other at high 
speed, and soon the action became general with broad- 
side batteries at a distance of about five hundred yards. 
To prevent passing, each ship used a strong port helm. 
Thus the action was fought around a common center, 
gradually drawing in the circle. At this range we used 


shell upon the enemy. 

Captain Semmes, standing on the horse-block abreast 
the mizzenmast with his glass in hand, observed the ef- 
fect of our shell. He called to me and said: ‘‘Mr. Kell, 
use solid shot; our shell strike the enemy’s side and fall 
into the water.” We were not at this time aware of the 
chain armor of the enemy, and attributed the failure of 
our shell to our defective ammunition. 

After using solid shot for some time, we alternated 
shell and shot. The enemy’s eleven-inch shells were now 
doing severe execution upon our quarterdeck section. 
Three of them successively entered our eight-inch pivot- 
gun port: the first swept off the forward part of the 
gun’s crew; the second killed one man and wounded sev- 
eral others; and the third struck the breast of the gun- 
carriage, and spun around on the deck till one of the 
men picked it up and threw it overboard. 


UR DECKS WERE NOW COVERED with the dead and 

wounded, and the ship was careening heavily to 
starboard from the effects of the shot-holes on her wa- 
terline. Captain Semmes ordered me to be ready to 
make all sail possible when the circuit of fight should 
put our head to the coast of France; then he would no- 
tify me at the same time to pivot to port and continue 
the action with the port battery, hoping thus to right the 
ship and enable us to reach the coast of France. 

The evolution was performed beautifully, righting the 
helm, hoisting the head-sails, hauling aft the fore try- 
sail sheet, and pivoting to port, the action continuing 
almost without cessation. 

This evolution exposed us to a raking fire, but, 
strange to say, the Kearsarge did not take advantage of 
it. The port side of the quarterdeck was so encumbered 
with the mangled trunks of the dead that I had to have 
them thrown overboard, in order to fight the after 
pivot-gun. I abandoned the after thirty-two-pounder, 
and transferred the men to fill up the vacancies to the 
pivot-gun under the charge of Midshipman Anderson, 
who in the midst of the carnage filled his place like a 
veteran. 

At this moment the chief engineer came on deck and 
reported the fires put out, and that he could no longer 
work the engines. Captain Semmes said to me, ‘‘Go be- 
low, sir, and see how long the ship can float.” As I en- 
tered the wardroom the sight was indeed appalling. 
There stood Assistant-Surgeon Llewellyn at his post, 
but the table and the patient upon it were swept away 
from him by an eleven-inch shell, which opened in the 
side of the ship an aperture that was fast filling the ship 
with water. 

It took me but a moment to return to the deck and 
report to the captain that ‘‘we could not float ten min- 


Recommended additional reading: CSS Alabama: Builder, 
Captain, and Plans by Charles Grayson Summersell (The Uni- 
versity of Alabama Press, 1985), and John McIntosh Kell of 
the Raider Alabama by Norman C. Delaney (The University 
of Alabama Press, 1973). 
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utes’ He replied to me, ‘‘Then, sir, cease firing, 

shorten sail, and haul down the colors; it will never do 

in this nineteenth century for us to go down, and the 
< decks covered with our gallant wounded.”’ 

The order was promptly executed, after which the 
Kearsarge deliberately fired into us five shots.* I or- 
dered the men to stand to their quarters, and not flinch 
from the shot of the enemy; they stood every man to his 
post most heroically. With the first shot fired upon us 
after our colors were down, the quartermaster was or- 
dered to show a white flag over the stern, which order 
was executed in my presence. When the firing ceased, 
Captain Semmes ordered me to dispatch an officer to 
the Kearsarge to say that our ship was sinking, and to 
ask that they send boats to save our wounded, as our 
boats were disabled. 

The dinghy, our smallest boat, had escaped damage. I 
dispatched Master’s-Mate Fullam with the request. No 
boats appearing, I had one of our quarter boats low- 
ered, which was slightly injured, and I ordered the 
wounded placed in her. Dr. Galt, the surgeon who was in 
charge of the magazine and shell-room division, came 
on deck at this moment and was at once put in charge of 
the boat, with orders to ‘‘take the wounded to the Kear- 
sarge.” They shoved off just in time to save the poor 
fellows from going down in the ship. 

I now gave the order for ‘‘every man to jump over- 
board with a spar and save himself from the sinking 
ship.’’ To enforce the order, I walked forward and urged 

‘the men overboard. 

As soon as the decks were cleared, save of the bodies 
of the dead, I returned to the stern-port, where stood 
Captain Semmes with one or two of the men and his 
faithful steward, who, poor fellow! was doomed to a 
watery grave, as he could not swim. The Alabamas 
stern-port was now almost to the water’s edge. Partly 
undressing, we plunged into the sea, and made an offing 
from the sinking ship, Captain Semmes with a life pre- 
server and I on a grating. 

The Alabama settled stern foremost, launching her 
bows high in the air. Graceful even in her death struggle, 
she in a moment disappeared from the face of the wa- 
ters. The sea now presented a mass of living heads, striv- 
ing for their lives. Many poor fellows sank for the want 
of timely aid. Near me I saw a float of empty shell- 
boxes, and called to one of the men, a good swimmer, to 
examine it; he did so and replied, ‘‘It is the doctor, sir, 
dead.” Poor Llewellyn! he perished almost in sight of 
his home. 

Young Midshipman E.A. Maffit swam to me and of- 
fered his life-preserver. My grating was not proving a 
very buoyant float, and the whitecaps breaking over my 


*Captain Winslow later had difficulty in explaining why he 
continued firing after the Alabama lowered her colors. In his 
official report on the battle, Winslow claimed that he had been 
uncertain whether his adversary’s ensign had been “hauled 
down or shot away.” He also claimed—and Kell later 
denied—that some guns on the Alabama had fired after she 
displayed a white flag. 
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head were distressingly uncomfortable, to say the least. 
Maffit said: ‘‘Mr. Kell, take my life preserver, sir; you 
are almost exhausted.’’ The gallant boy did not consider 
his own condition, but his pallid face told me that his 
heroism was superior to his bodily suffering, and I 
refused it. 


A= TWENTY MINUTES OR MORE I heard near me 
someone call out, ‘‘There is our first lieutenant,” 
and the next momeni I was pulled into a boat, in which 
was Captain Semmes, stretched out in the stern sheets, 
as pallid as death. He had received during the action a 
slight contusion on the hand, and the struggle in the 
water had almost exhausted him. 

There were also several of our crew in the boat, and in 
a few moments we were alongside a little steam yacht, 
which had come among our floating men, and by throw- 
ing them ropes saved many lives. Upon reaching her 
deck, I ascertained for the first time that she was the 
yacht Deerhound, owned by John Lancaster, of Eng- 
land. 

In looking round I saw two French pilot boats en- 
gaged in saving our crew, and finally two boats from the 
Kearsarge. To my surprise I found on the yacht Mr. Ful- 
lam, whom I had dispatched in the dinghy to ask that 
boats be sent to save our wounded. He reported to me 
that our shot had literally torn the casing from the chain 
armor of the Kearsarge, indenting the chain in many 
places, which explained satisfactorily Captain Semmes’s 
observation of the effect of our shell upon the enemy, 
“that they struck the sides and fell into the water.’’ 

Captain Winslow, in his report, I think, states ‘‘that 
his ship was struck twenty-eight times,’’ and I doubt if 
the Alabama was struck a greater number of times. I 
may not, therefore, be bold in asserting that had not the 
Kearsarge been protected by her iron cables, the result 
of the fight would have been different. 

Captain Semmes felt the more keenly the delusion to 
which he fell a victim (not knowing that the Kearsarge 
was chain-clad) from the fact that he was exceeding his 
instructions in seeking an action with the enemy; but to 
seek a fight with an ironclad he conceived to be an un- 
pardonable error. However, he had the satisfaction of 
knowing she was classed as a wooden gunboat by the 
Federal government; also that he had inspected her with 
most excellent glasses, and so far as outward appear- 
ances showed she displayed no chain armor. At the same 
time it must be admitted that Captain Winslow had the 
right unquestionably to protect his ship and crew. 

In justice to Captain Semmes I will state that the bat- 
tle would never have been fought had he known that the 
Kearsarge wore an armor of chain beneath her outer 
covering. Thus was the Alabama lost by an error, if you 
please, but it must be admitted, a most pardonable one, 
and not until ‘‘Father Neptune’’ claimed her as his own 
did she lower her colors. 

The eleven-inch shells of the Kearsarge did fearful 
work, and her guns were served beautifully, being aimed 
with precision, and deliberate in fire. She came into 


action magnificently. Having the speed of us, she took 
her own position and fought gallantly. But she tarnished 
her glory when she fired upon a fallen foe. It was high 
noon of a bright, beautiful day, with a moderate breeze 
blowing to waft the smoke of battle clear, and nothing 
to obstruct the view at five hundred yards. The very fact 
of the Alabama ceasing to fire, shortening sail, and 
hauling down her colors simultaneously, must have at- 
tracted the attention of the officer in command of the 
Kearsarge. 

Again, there is no reason given why the Kearsarge did 
not steam immediately into the midst of the crew of the 
Alabama, after their ship had been sunk, and, like a 
brave and generous foe, save the lives of her enemies, 
who had fought so nobly as long as they had a plank to 
stand upon. Were it not for the timely presence of the 
kind-hearted Englishman and the two French pilot 
boats, who can tell the number of us that would have 
rested with our gallant little ship beneath the waters of 
the English Channel? 

When Lancaster approached Captain Semmes and 
said, “I think every man has been picked up; where 
shall I land you?” Captain Semmes replied, ‘‘I am now 
under the English colors, and the sooner you put me 
with my officers and men on English soil, the better.’’ 
The little yacht moved rapidly away at once, under a 
press of steam, for Southampton. Armstrong, our sec- 
ond lieutenant, and some of our men who were saved by 
the French pilot boats, were taken into Cherbourg. Our 
loss was nine killed, twenty-one wounded, and ten 
drowned. 


It has been charged that an arrangement had been en- 
tered into between Lancaster and Captain Semmes, pre- 
vious to our leaving Cherbourg, that in the event of the 
Alabama being sunk the Deerhound would come to our 
rescue. Captain Semmes and myself met Lancaster for 
the first time when rescued by him, and he related to us 
the circumstances that occasioned his coming out to see 
the fight. Having his family on board, his intention was 
to attend church with his wife and children, when the 
gathering of the spectators on the shore attracted their 
attention, the report having been widely circulated that 
the Alabama was to go out that morning and give battle 
to the Kearsarge. The boys were clamorous to see the 
fight, and after a family discussion as to the propriety of 
going out on the Sabbath to witness a naval combat, 
Lancaster agreed to put the question to vote at the 
breakfast table, where the youngsters carried their point 
by a majority. Thus many of us were indebted for our 
lives to that inherent trait in the English character, the 
desire to witness a ‘‘passage at arms.” 

That evening we landed in Southampton and were re- 
ceived by the people with every demonstration of sym- 
pathy and kindly feeling. Thrown upon their shores by 
the chances of war, we were taken to their hearts and 
homes with that generous hospitality which brought to 
mind with tenderest feeling our own dear Southern 
homes in ante-bellum times. To the Rev. F. W. Tremlett, 
of Belsize Park, London, and his household, I am in- 
debted for a picture of English home life that time can- 
not efface, and the memory of which will be a lasting 
pleasure till life’s end. x 


N ight of the Martians continued from page 23 


standing of Hitlerism, Mussolinism, Stalinism, anti- 
Semitism, and all the other terrorism of our time than 
all the words about them that have been written by rea- 
sonable men.”’ 

Welles, to his relief, soon learned that he would not be 
consigned to durance vile. ‘‘Bill Paley, the head of CBS, 
brought Orson and me up on the carpet and gave us a 
reprimand,’’ Houseman later recalled. ‘‘But there was 
ambivalence to it. The working stiffs thought we were 
heroes. The executives thought of us as some sort of 
anarchists. But reason—and revenues—prevailed. A 
few days after the broadcast, when it was announced 
that Campbell’s Soup had become a sponsor, the boys at 
the top began to think of us as heroes, or at least as 
employable persons, as well.” 


Recommended additional reading: Howard Koch’s The Panic 
Broadcast: Portrait of an Event (Little, Brown and Company, 
1970) includes the complete script for the radio play. Barbara 
Leaming’s Orson Welles: A Biography (Viking, 1985) provides 
an in-depth study of Welles’s life and achievements on radio, 
stage, and screen. 


Some critics continued to decry the credulity of the 
American people. They spoke of the compelling power 
of the human voice emanating from the upper air. Ra- 
dio, ominously, seemed able to reduce an entire country 
to the size of one room; it exerted unexpected power 
over susceptible millions. 

For a book-length study titled The Invasion from 
Mars, Princeton University psychology professor Had- 
ley Cantril interviewed scores of persons who had lis- 
tened to the program. Speaking with them shortly after 
“that night,” he received responses ranging from inse- 
cure to phobic to fatalistic. 

‘The coming of the Martians did not present a situa- 
tion where the individual could preserve one value if he 
sacrifices another,” Professor Cantril concluded from 
his research. ‘‘In this situation the individual stood to 
lose all his values at once. Nothing could be done to save 
any of them. Panic was inevitable.”’ 

Did Welles intend the panic? Had he hoped, by means 
of his magnificent dramatic powers, to gain all those 
headlines? 

Houseman dismisses such conjecture as ‘‘rubbish.”’ 
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W.O.W. Fiftieth 


The hamlet of Grovers Mill, New Jersey, will be 
the focus of national attention for the second 
time in fifty years on October 27-30, when the 
local municipality sponsors a War of the Worlds 
festival to mark the fiftieth anniversary of the 


‘‘Martian invasion’’ radio broadcast. 
Down-to-earth events include an art show, a 
Martian ball, a time capsule, a War of the Worlds 
parade, and a National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA) presentation on the pro- 
jected U.S. Mars expedition. There will be 
“Martian Panic’’ foot and bicycle races, and 
panelists will discuss ‘‘Could It Happen Again?’’ 


He declares: ‘‘Orson and I had no clear pre-sense of the 
mood of the audience. The War of the Worlds wasn’t 
selected as a parable of invasion and war in the 1930s, 
but just as an interesting story unto itself. Only after the 
fact did we perceive how ready and resonant the world 
was for the tale. Our intent was theatre, not terror.” 

Welles and his players could not know that they had 
portrayed the shape of things to come. The program 
was, in a way, quite prophetic. Barely two weeks later, 
German foreign minister Joachim von Ribbentrop chill- 
ingly commented: ‘‘I would not be surprised if in the 
United States eye-witness reports are under consider- 
ation in which the ‘Giants from Mars’ marched up in 

‘brown shirts waving swastika flags.” 

Sooner than the peoples of the world could guess, a 
true nightmare—that of World War II—would be upon 
them. 

Welles, of course, went on to memorable successes in 
motion pictures and theater. And his War of the Worlds 
broadcast became the most famous radio program of all 
time. 


HESE DAYS, the crossroads village of Grovers Mill is 

much the way it was that spectral night half a cen- 
tury ago. There are, however, signs of strangers 
nearby—new homes sprouting up among what had been 
potato fields. And futuristic shapes—sleek, glass- 
walled, high-technology industrial buildings—stand 
amid the trees. 

But the old mill itself is still at the intersection of Mill- 
stone and Cranbury roads—a dot east of Princeton on 
the highway map. The weatherworn wooden structure, 
with a few of its millstones scattered about, stands 
lonely vigil. 

Here fate tossed its random lightning-bolt. Here the 
“‘Martians’’ made their landing on what is now a munic- 
ipal park. Nearby, ducks glide on a big, placid pond. 

The former Wilson farm (the script spoke of the 
‘‘Wilmuth’’ farm, but sightseers made do with the 
Wilson place) has long since been cut up into smaller 
properties. Here Martian-hunters once tramped across 
the cornfields looking for traces of the invaders. 

Wayfarers from all parts of the world still occasion- 
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A $15,000 bronze relief, depicting Orson 
Welles, the Martians, and an American family 
huddled around a radio will be dedicated to iden- 
tify the historic ‘‘site’’ of the landing. 

Associated events include an Orson Welles 
Film Festival at the State Museum in Trenton on 
October 22, and an H.G. Wells Film Festival on 
November 5. 

For details contact: Jack Salveson, Director of 
Public Affairs, State of New Jersey, 116 West State 
Street, Trenton, New Jersey 08625, 609-292-7941; 
or write the W.O.W. Commemorative Committee, 
Inc., Box 716, Princeton Junction, NJ 08550. 


ally wander the roads and fields of Grovers Mill. They 
know they will see no Martians, find no burn-marks on 
the earth left by war machines from outer space, nor 
come upon charred ruins wrought by the aliens’s devas- 
tation. Still, drawn by curiosity, they come and look and 
wonder. 

Not all Grovers Mill residents find such doings fasci- 
nating. The proprietor of a nearby gas station, for ex- 
ample, remembers the night of the ‘‘invasion’’, but 
didn’t think much of it then and thinks as little of it 
now. “‘It doesn’t make sense,’’ he says with disdain. 
“Never has. Never will.” 

But for Dick Stives, now sixty-three, the ‘‘panic 
broadcast” still holds disquieting memories. Not long 
ago he walked around the ‘‘Martian landing ground.”’ 

‘‘When I was a kid,” he recalled, “I would crawl 
down near the wheel of the old mill, just by the pond 


PHOTOGRAPH BY EDWARD OXFORD 


DICK STIVES TODAY, AT GROVERS MILL 
there, and shuck my clothes and go in swimming. It was 
just a pond on a farm. But now, looking at it, I have to 
wonder why people still come so far to find a place 
where something that was supposed to happen didn’t 
happen. 

“I still remember,” he said, ‘“‘how I felt that night, up 
there in the bedroom in my granddad’s place, in the 
dark, trying to sleep, thinking about what we had heard 
on the radio. The nighttime would make me think about 
how almost anything, just about anytime, could happen 
anywhere—even in Grovers Mill. Things in the 
shadows. Things I didn’t understand.” x 
Freelance writer Edward Oxford works out of New York City. 


His profile of George Eastman appeared in the September is- 
sue of this publication. 
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ALL OVER 50 YEARS OLD! 25 mint U.S. postage stamps for 
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BASEBALL, SPORTS MEMORABILIA, CARDS, POLITI- 
CAL PINS, RIBBONS, BANNERS, AUTOGRAPHS, STOCKS 
& BONDS WANTED. High Prices Paid. Paul Longo, Box 490- 
LH, South Orleans, MA 02662. 
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Independence 

The dramatic events that led to the Declara- 
tion of Independence are powerfully 
recreated by Eli Wallach (as Ben Franklin), 
Anne Jackson (Abigail Adams), and Patrick 
O’Neal (George Washington). Directed by 
one of Hollywood’s greats, John Huston. 
Narrated by E.G. Marshall. 

MP 1178 30 minutes *19.95 


Touring Civil War Battlefields 


‘See the actual battlefields as they were 
_and as they are today. This video is an 

| accurate account of the soldiers and the 

| battles in which they fought. Manassas, _ 
| Antietan, Gettysburg, and the surrender 
„at Appomattox are the subject of this 
video about that most tragic chapter i in 

| our history. 

TN 4123 90 minutes 29.95 


Washington D. Cc ~~ 

In this inspiring tour, you will | explore 
 Washington’s rich heritage, magnificent 
architecture, and historical treasures. 
Visit the White House, the Capitol, the - 
Lincoln and Vietnam Memorials and 
mar 
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The Presidential Speeches 
COLLECTION 


Their words and deeds made history. This 
three part series contains the most impor- 
tant speeches of three of America’s most 
popular Presidents: John F. Kennedy, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. Each volume is approx. 60 minutes, 
these will be a welcome addition to any 
library. 


PP 1989 3 Volumes *59.95 


For Faster Service, Call Our 
_ 24-Hour Toll-Free Hotline: 


YANKEE SAMURI 


The most decorated American unit in WWII 
was a group of Japanse-Americans. Many of 
these men had family members in concen- 
tration camps in Arizona, yet they fought 
valiantly for their country. This is the story of 
the “Nisai” division. 


MP 1532 60 minutes ‘29.95 


Conquest 

With brillant narration, 
fascinating film foot- 
age, and an exceptional 


stereophinic Hi-Fi mus- 

ical score, Conquest 

serves as the definitive 

work on the achievements of man in 
outer space. Comprehensive! 

MP 1196 180 minutes °59.95 


The Civil War: Shiloh 

Surprise attack at dawn! Albert Sidney John- 
ston hurled his Confederate Legions at 
Grant's troops camped near Pittsburg Land- 
ing. Grant’s army dissolved and was nearly 
destroyed until they re-grouped and 
counter-attacked the next day. The Battle of 
Shiloh, fought on April 6 & 7, 1862, claimed 
over 23,000 casualties and nearly finished 
Grant's career. This film captures those his- 
toric moments with exclusive re-enactment 
scenes of the 125th anniversary of Shiloh. 
CI 0102 Color 55 minutes £39.95 

Mr. Lincoln’s Springfield 

Return to President Lincoln’s cherished 
home and hometown. Through historic photo- 
graphs and modern day footage, Lincoln 
seems to come to life as the Lincoln National 
Historic Site spans 4 blocks. 

HV 5700 30 minutes ‘29.95 


War Comes to America 

Presents a stirring review of American his- 
tory, emphasizing the values of democracy 
and liberty that led America to join the world 
in its struggle. Directed by Frank Capra. 
MP 1078 B&W 67 minutes *19.95 


1-800-338-7710 


Victory At Sea 


The drama of WWIIs exciting war at sea is 
brilliantly detailed in this award-winning 
historical epic! Each volume contains the 
unique phases of American and Allied naval 
operations. 

Vol. 1: Design For War; The Pacific Boils Over; Pearl Harbor; 
Sealing the Breach; Anti-Submarine Warfare; Midway is East. 
NE 7659 150 minutes £29.95 

Vol. 2: Mediterranean Mosaic; Guadal Canal; Rings Around Rab- 
ual; The Solomon Islands; Mare Nostrum; 

The Mediterranean. NE 7660 130 minutes 29.95 

Vol. 3: Sea and Sand; Invasion of North Africa; Beneth the South- 
ern Cross; The South Atlantic; Magnetic North; From Murmansk 
to Alaska; The Conquest of Micronesia. 

NE 7661 103 minutes £29.95 

Vol. 4: Melanesan Nightmare; New Guinea Campaign; Roman 
Renaissance; Sicily and Italy; D-Day; Normandy; Killers and the 
Killed. NE 7662 103 minutes £29.95 

Vol. 5: The Turkey Shoot; Conquest of the Marianas; Two If By 
Sea; Peleliu and Angaur; The Battle For Leyte Gulf; Return of the 
Allies; Liberation of the Philippines; Full Fathom Five; U.S. Sub- 
marines 1941-1945. NE 7663 128 minutes 29.95 

Vol. 6: The Fate of Europe; Target Suribachi; Iwo Jima; The Road 
to Mandalay; Suicide for Glory; Okinawa; Design For Peace. 

NE 7664 128 minutes £29.95 

Save *30.00 if you purchase the entire exciting 
Victory At Sea Series! 


PP 1008 6 Volumes Only *149.70 


Send £2.95 for your FUSION Catalog, or 
receive FREE with your first order! 


TO ORDER, please send check, money order or credit card (no cash) to: 

FUSION VIDEO 

17214 So. Oak Park Ave. - Dept. AH 8810 - Tinley Park, IL 60477 
ALL CASSETTES ARE VHS ONLY. 

1-800-338-7710 Inside Illinois 312-532-2050 


Name 
Address 


City State Zip 


YES! Please send me a FUSION CATALOG with my order. 
I am enclosing $2.95 for a FUSION CATALOG. 


CASSETTE NUMBERS 


Bill my credit card: O Visa O Master Charge 


Account Number Expiration Date 


Authorization Signature of Cardholder 
Video Cassette Total $ 


Shipping & Handling 
Illinois residents 


TOTAL Amount $ _________________ add 79 sales tax. 
FUSION VIDEO is a division of FUSION INDUSTRIES, INC. 


$3.95 


Throughout history the planet Mars 
(seen at right in a recent U.S. 
Geological Survey mosaic created 
from satellite pictures) has 

excited man’s curiosity and 
imagination—and his fears. 

The ancients named the red 

planet for the god of war; in 

1898 British novelist H.G. 

Wells populated it with 

hideous monsters; around the 
turn of the century 

astronomer Percival Lowell 
attributed the canal-like 

features he observed there 

as signs of intelligent 

life; a few years 

later American fantasy 

writer Edgar Rice Burroughs 
peopled Mars with fearsome 
warlords. And, on Halloween 

eve in 1938, drama prodigy Orson 
Welles broadcast a radio version 
of H.G. Wells’s The War of the 
Worlds, \anding Martians in New 
Jersey and creating a panic across 
_ America unlike any seen before or 
since. For the story of Welles’s 
Martian broadcast, turn to page 14. 


